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LANGUAGE IS A WEAPON! 


Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 
Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 
The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 


of other lands in their own native tongues. 
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4 Linguaphone Institute ; 
«44 Rockefeller Center, N. Y., 20, N. Y., or 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me, absolutely free, your 
illustrated book telling all about Lingua- 
phone. 


: Address 
H City and State 
: District Zone + 


" Language Interested 
CLIP THIS COUPON 


906 St. Alexander St., Dept. “R,” Montreal, Can. ' 








LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 
Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
Linguaphone works—who created it, what famous people have 
used it. It’s yours for the asking. Simply send the coupon today. 
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To Our Readers 


than a month has passed since 
we issued our appeal for contribu- 
tions to the $20,000 Unity and Un- 
derstanding Fund, your response has 
been gratifying. 


SC aeaee at this writing less 


This is true on two counts: First, 
because it signifies endorsement of 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, its broad 
policy and pur pose—that of helping 
to create a firm foundation for 
American-Soviet friendship through 
mutual understanding and respect. 
Second, because it is an immediate 
indication that the fund will be 
established and thus enable us to 
continue our work. 


In our appeal I pointed out that 
the fund was necessary because of 
the increased cost of publication. I 
also pointed out that our task to- 
day is extremely urgent, for it is 
necessary, today as never before, to 
expose systematically those reac 
tionary forces that seek to turn our 
country from the paths. of interna- 
tional cooperation that were blazed 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt and ac- 
claimed by the people of the entire 
world. 


Our fund drive has begun auspi- 
ciously. Help us to keep it going. 
If you haven’t yet made your con- 
tribution, won’t you please mail it 
today? 

For unity and understanding with 
the Soviet Union! 

Sincerely, 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


UNITY AND UNDERSTANDING FUND 


Soviet Russia Toda 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $........ as my contri- 
bution toward the $20,000 Unity and 
Understanding Fund to keep SRT 


going. 

a er re 
IR vhs 00002 Javecéieuwecees 
City...........District Zone {.... 


State ere eee ee eeee eae eeeeeereeeeeee 
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GREAT 
MOSCOW 


VICTORY 
PARADE @ 


The opening of the great 
Victory Parade on the 
Red Square in Moscow. 
Marshal Gregory Zhukov, 
on the white horse, and 
Marshal Konstantin Rokos- 
sovsky, on the black horse, 
review the troops. 


NAZI 


BANNERS 


SLUNG 
IN MUD 


During the parade, Red 
Army men carried two 
hundred captured Nazi 
banners into the square 
and, to the deep thunder 
of hundreds of drums, 
dropped them’ to the 
ground) and dragged 
them through the mud. 
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Eastern Europe and World Security 





An editorial article by JESSICA SMITH 


O passionately are the hopes of the people of America 
and of the world fixed on the peace and security 
promised by the United Nations Charter, that the opposi- 
tion which formerly threatened its passage in the Senate 
sems to have collapsed. Even the most inveterate op- 
ponents of all that it stands for are unwilling to risk 
their political future by fighting it at this stage. 
The Charter represents a great victory and a great 
challenge. The peace and security it offers will not come 
of themselves. The intensity of the struggle that must 


Abe waged to secure them can be forecast from the struggle 


between the forces of reaction and democracy that went 
into the making of the Charter. Reaction won a foot- 
hold through the admission of Argentina and the ex- 
dusion of Poland. Democracy won in the decision to 
exclude Franco Spain. Democracy took a blow in the 
failure to support the Soviet position on colonial in- 
dependence, the failure to allow any representation for 
the new World Federation of Trade Unions, and other 
vital issues. But Democracy won in the over-all unity 
firmly maintained by the five leading powers, against 
the concerted campaign of reaction to destroy it. Only 
this unity gives the Charter authority, and only its con- 
tinuance in the future will make the Charter work. 

But even in the optimistic atmosphere that surrounds 
the Charter discussion, it is still important that the 
people of America continue to express their overwhelming 
endorsement of it. The greater support that is shown at 
this stage, the more difficult will it be to undermine it 
later. If any delay becomes evident, the Senate should 
be flooded with demands for swift ratification. And as 
soon as the ratification takes place, it becomes the solemn 
duty of all Americans to fight every attempt to distort 
its great aims in application. 

New provocations stirred up on the eve of the Big 
Three Meeting show that the forces of reaction will con- 
tinue their attempts to disrupt the unity on which the 
Charter rests. And signs are not lacking of their future 
plans. Senator Vandenberg, who is allied with power- 
ful groups who oppose the Charter’s fundamental aims 
of world cooperation and who envisage instead an era 
of world domination for America, has been forced into 
a position of accepting the Charter. His proposal for re- 
vision of treaties, which he had hoped to use as a weapon 
against the USSR, was decisively defeated. But it is note- 
Worthy that in his speech supporting the Charter before 
the Senate, he quoted in full, twice, the watered-down 
version he had been able to sneak in that “the General 
Assembly is empowered to recommend measures for the 
peaceful solution of any situation, regardless of origin. . .” 
and Played this up as the single most important pofnt 
in the whole Charter, as, indeed ‘a new emancipation 
Proclamation for the world.” This was his signal to 
the anti-democratic, anti-Soviet forces that here was where 
they could make their fight in the future. It was equally 
the signal to the democratic forces of the world that they 
Must fight to preserve the democratic gains secured by 
the peoples of Europe in the course of the war—the gains 






Senator Vandenberg does not want to “freeze,” because 
he wants the world to flow back into the old reactionary 
pre-war molds. 

It is important that we be forewarned that the attempts 
to destroy the Charter in its application will be made in 
the name of democracy. We must not fall prey to the 
propaganda of those who, hating and fearing democracy, 
try to fight its realization through constant references to 
the “Communist dominated” or “Soviet sponsored” gov- 
ernments in Eastern Europe, to the “Soviet sphere of 
influence,” “Soviet power politics,” “Soviet violations of 
the Yalta agreement,” etc. 

It is essential, therefore, that we examine what has 
actually happened in all the countries the Red Armies 
have helped to liberate. We shall, in this and forthcoming 
issues, trace recent developments in each of these countries, 
beginning with a consideration of the main Slavic coun- 
tries. For, since the Slav people were the special object 
of Hitler’s aggression and plans for racial extermination, 
it is of the utmost importance that they should now form 
an unbreakable front against any renewal of such a 
threat. The present policy of Slav cooperation has nothing 
in common with the pan-Slavism of the Tsars, which was 
based on the subjugation of the Slav nations to Russia, 
but is based on a friendly and equal partnership of the 
Slav states. This cooperation is envisaged as operating 
only within the framework of the United Nations, and 
in no sense as setting up an Eastern bloc of nations, or 
a special Soviet sphere of influence. The cooperation that 
already exists between the USSR and the other Slav 
countries, is wholly in line with the Yalta agreement to 
help the peoples of Europe “to solve by democratic means 
their pressing political and economic problems,” and “to 
form interim governmental authorities broadly representa- 
tive of all democratic elements in the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible establishment through 
free elections of governments responsive to the will of 
the people.” 

Of course the Soviet Union thinks first in terms of its 
own security. This is not alone because of its 25,000,000 
or more dead, its mangled countryside and its ruined 
cities, although this intensifies its desire for peace. The 
Soviet Union has pursued a policy of peace ever since 
it came into being, and has labored incessantly to keep 
on peaceful, friendly terms with its neighbors and the 
rest of the world. But there is no unilateral peace. And 
it was a Soviet statesman who first uttered the truism 
that “peace is indivisible.” It is ridiculous to presume 
that measures for the security of the Soviet Union are 
not also measures for the security of its neighbors—and 
for all the United Nations. The Soviet Union has no 
interest in security that can be separated from the world’s 
need for security. Nations friendly to the USSR need 
not, ipso facto, be unfriendly to other great powers— 
unless, of course, other great powers should be reckless 
enough to pursue policies inimical to them or the USSR. 

In helping to set up democratic regimes, that cor- 
respond to the will of the people themselves, it is natural 
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that the Soviet Union encourages the inclusion of all the 
forces who fought against fascist aggression before the 
war, and who resisted fascist oppression during their 
years of enslavement. It is natural that the USSR, as 
well as the people of these countries, wants to exclude 
those reactionary forces who prevented democracy in the 
past, and who pursued a course that prepared the way 
for fascism and then served it. They know that the in- 
clusion of such elements will mean the blocking of 
democracy, and a return to conditions that inevitably 
will lead to a third world war. 

Let us be very clear about this. Those who accuse the 
Soviet Union of undemocratic methods are those whose 
conception of democracy is to assist in the return to power 
of reactionary leaders. ‘Their concept of “democracy” 
is a coalition which would include a majority for re- 
action, and a minority for democracy. The result would 
be like the famous half-in-half rabbit pie made out of 
half a rabbit and half a horse. 

In all the countries where the influence of the Soviet 
Union is strong there is, first of all, a vigorous move- 
ment to extirpate all vestiges of fascism, to make a clean 
sweep of all fascist and collaborationist officials, and to 
bring the war criminals to swift trial and punishment. 
In all these countries democratic liberties are being re- 
stored, discriminatory legislation abolished, trade unions 
established, consumers’ cooperatives encouraged, cultural 
and church organizations revived. Of special importance 
in the countries of Eastern and Southern Europe so long 
in the clutch of the feudal landholders are the agrarian 
reforms already making vigorous headway, with the large 
estates being distributed among the land-hungry peasants. 
All are faced with immense reconstruction tasks and prob- 
lems of feeding and clothing hungry people, and along 
with immediate measures of succor, plans for long term 
economic aid, and the creation of a better balanced economy 
than ever existed before, are already under way. 

No honest person can become acquainted with the facts 
without realizing that those countries within the mis- 
named ‘Soviet sphere of influence” are actually enjoying 
a greater degree of democracy than ever before. 


Yalta Agreement on Poland Fulfilled 


OWHERE has the gulf between the old reactionary, 
N pro-fascist regimes and the new democratic, people’s 
governments been more clearly illustrated than in the 
struggle that has for so long raged around the Polish issue 
as a result of the attempt to force back on the people an 
outworn, repudiated and retrogressive regime. All through 
the war and with special ferocity in recent months, the 
Polish issue has been utilized as the chief means of creating 
bitter antagonisms between the Allied powers by reactionary 
forces seeking to prevent democratic solutions on a world 
scale, as well as in Poland itself. 

The solution of this problem through the fulfillment of 
the Yalta agreement removes one of the most dangerous 
plague spots in the whole international scene. The lan- 
guage of the Yalta agreement was clear and unequivocal, 
providing that the “Provisional Government which is now 
functioning in Poland should be reorganized on a broader 
democratic basis with the inclusion of democratic leaders 
from Poland itself and from Poles abroad.” The Soviet 
Government and the Warsaw Provisional Government 
loyally supported this agreement from the beginning. 
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‘ , #9 : 
Foreign Commissar Molotov bids goodbye to President Bierut as 
he leaves Moscow to help set up the new Warsaw unity government 


But serious errors were made when the British and 
American members of the commission set up to consult 
with Polish leaders on the problem refused to recognize 
the Crimea formula that the functioning provisional gov- 
ernment would be the nucleus of the new government, were 
unwilling to heed the desires of the Polish people them- heen 
selves and attempted to bring into the new government Palen 
members of the London government-in-exile unacceptable By 
to them. Another error was made at San Francisco, 


beside 
bravel 
the ra 
turn 1 
effects 


; — Okuli 
when the emigre government’s characterization of the agents 
sixteen Polish plotters as “democrats,” was accepted by & fiberay 
Eden and Stettinius and their arrest made a pretext for Army 
breaking off negotiations. ah 

Fortunately as soon as President Truman recognized @ ent 
these errors, he moved decisively to restore negotiations agains 
to the basis of the Yalta agreement by sending Joseph E. operat 
Davies and Harry Hopkins to London and Moscow, espion 
opening the way for the final solution. Thereafter Polish & \,);.1 
emiscaries representing the Provisional Government, and & }, ,, 
other Polish democratic leaders from abroad and from & snten, 
Poland, were invited to Moscow by the commission con- J ecery 
sisting of Foreign Commissar Molotov, British Ambassador they 
Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr and United States Ambassador & [o1,4, 
W. Averell Harriman. The Poles very quickly reached tying 
agreement among themselves. tence 

The decision was unanimously adopted to invite Win && futhe 
centy Witos, peasant leader, twice premier of Poland, from contin 
the homeland, and Stanislaw Grabski from abroad, to join fyi); 
the Presidium of the Polish National Council, serving with @ 9.5 
Boleslaw Bierut, who remains as President. It was fur- TM come , 
ther decided that, with Osubka-Morawski remaining ® J center, 
Premier of the reorganized Cabinet, Stanislaw Mikolaj- % nage , 


czyk, former Premier of the London Government, should To | 
become Vice Premier, along with Wladislaw Gomulka who 


It Was 
already holds that post, and that Mikolajcezyk should also “eg 
serve as Minister of Agriculture and Agrarian Reform & 4), be 
Jan Stanczyk, also formerly of the London Government, & }. jn, 
becomes Minister of Labor and Social Welfare, and Mie- Soviet 
czyslaw Thugutt, Minister of Posts and Telegraph. From § py), 
within Poland, Wladyslaw Kiernik becomes Minister of never ; 
Public Administration and Czelaw Wycech, Minister of from t 
Education. Thus five new members are included in the indepe: 


cabinet of twenty-one, sixteen others remaining from the The 
Warsaw Provisional Government. . a gove: 
This new Polish Provisional Government of National author; 
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Unity has taken up its duties in Warsaw amid the enthusi- 
astic acclaim of the Polish people who are overjoyed that 
they can now count on having a stable government with 
full Allied support. The new regime has announced that it 
“has recognized in their entirety the decisions of the Crimea 
conference on the Polish question”, which -includes the 
holding of “free, unfettered elections”, based on universal 
service and the secret ballot. At this writing, recognition 
has already been granted by Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
France, Great Britain, America, China, Canada, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, Italy and the USSR. 

The discomfited Poles in London are folding up their 
tents and stealing away—no one much cares where to. 

One disquieting factor is the British decision to support 
for the time being the Polish army which still remains 
“loyal” to the now non-existant government-in-exile. These 
are the men under General Anders, who were withdrawn 
from the USSR at the height of the Stalingrad battle, in- 
stead of staying to fight for the liberation of their country 
beside the Red Army. Many Polish soldiers have fought 
bravely on other fronts. While their officers are reactionary, 
the rank and file of the army would no doubt want to re- 
turn to their native land if they could be cleansed of the 
effects of the anti-Soviet propaganda to which they have 
been subjected and given a true picture of the reborn 
Poland. 

By the trial in Moscow of the sixteen Poles headed by 
Okulicki, the full guilt of the London emigres whose 
agents they were, was exposed to the world. After the 
liberation of Poland, while formally disbanding their Home 
Army, they actually kept it intact as an underground army 
inside of Poland to fight the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment and the Red Army. They actively plotted for war 
against the Soviet Union in a bloc with Germany. They 
operated illegal radio stations, carried on actual acts of 
espionage, subversion and terror against the Red Army 
which liberated their country, and were responsible for 
the murder of some 600 Red Army officers and men. The 
sentences given them were much lighter than such crimes 
deserve in any man’s country. This was because, guilty as 
they were, the real culprits were their principals in the 
London government-in-exile whose orders they were car- 
tying out and which was receiving its own death sen- 
tence in the consultations simultaneously going on. And 
further, with the final victory over Germany, and the 
continuing unity of the Big Three as exemplified in the 
fulfilling of the Yalta agreement and the results of the 
San Francisco Conference, their own plotting has_be- 
come a lesser threat than the possibility that the severer 
sentences which some of them deserved might have been 
made a pretext to further muddy the waters. 

_ To keep the record clear, let it be fully understood that 
twas not the Soviet Union but the other Allies who de- 
layed the carrying out of the Crimea agreement. Let it 
also be understood that the final solution is by no means to 
be interpreted as being due to the abandonment by the 
Soviet Union of an earlier policy of trying to dominate 
Poland and setting up a puppet government. There was 
hever any such policy. The Soviet Union’s policy has been 
from the beginning to aid in the establishment of a strong 
independent and democratic government. 

The London emigres were not capable of setting up such 
4 government, or of representing the Polish people. Their 
authority was wholly spurious, drawn from the illegal 
and dictatorial Pilsudski Constitution of 1935, whereas the 
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Polish Provisional Government from the beginning based 
itself on the democratic constitution of 1921. The London 
Poles represented an anti-Soviet, anti-Democratic, anti- 
Semitic clique of reactionaries, wearing false labels of 
socialism and democracy, who in reality were concerned in 
restoring the semi-feudal Poland once allied with Hitler, 
and who preferred to play his game rather than to pursue 
a policy of friendship with the Soviet Union, so vital from 
both a patriotic and world standpoint. They played Hit- 
ler’s game when they accepted his version of the murder of 
10,000 Polish officers at Katyn, compelling the Soviet 
Union to break relations with them. 

Today the ugly reality of that story again comes to light 
in the revelation corroborated from several sources that the 
whole thing was a grisly propaganda trick staged by 
Goebbels and Ribbentrop to cause a split between the 
USSR and the Western Allies. 

The Curzon Line accepted as the approximate border 
by the Crimea agreement, was never really the issue, since 
the Western Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia which 
formerly were a part of Russia, had been legally reincor- 
porated into the Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian republics and 
most of the Polish minority in those regions have been 
transferred to Polish territory by a mutual agreement on 
exchanges of population. No government in its senses could 
have wanted the return of these lands now almost wholly 
populated by Soviet citizens. And the ancient Polish lands, 
in Silesia and East Prussia, now incorporated into Po- 
land offer a far better economic base for a future strong 
Poland than the territories east of the Curzon Line. 

On July 16 an agreement was signed in Moscow whereby 
Poles and Jews who had Polish citizenship as of Sep- 
tember 17, 1939, were granted the right to abandon Soviet 
citizenship acquired since and emigrate to Polish territory. 
Persons of Russian, Ukrainian, White Russian, Ruthenian 
and Lithuanian antecedents are given the right to abandon 
Polish citizenship and move into the territory of the 
Soviet Union. This provision for restoration of Polish 
citizenship facilitates the return to Poland of members of 
the Polish army who formerly lived in what is now 
Soviet territory. 

As soon as the Red Armies, and the Polish armies fight- 
ing with them entered Polish territory, the Polish Commit- 
tee of National Liberation was set up, which on January 
Ist of this year became a provisional government. The men 
in this government represented all parties—only two or 
three of them were Communists—they were the choice of 
the Polish people themselves, they were not puppets of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Government recognized this 
provisional government and on April 21, at a moment 
when the Allies seemed bound to ignore the Yalta agree- 
ment, concluded a twenty-year Mutual Aid Pact with it, 
directed especially toward joint defense against any re- 
newal of aggression by Germany. At no time did either 
the Poles themselves within Poland or the Soviet Govern- 
ment exclude the possibility of adding other democratic 
elements. In fact they negotiated for months with Mikol- 
ajczyk to bring him into the government at a period when 
he was still under the influence of his London colleagues. 

With the aid of the Soviet government—first military 
and then economic—the Polish people began to build a 
new life. They put into effect land reform, built new 
democratic institutions, established for the first time a 
united trade union movement, carried on an enormous 
amount of reconstruction, opened up churches and schools, 
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saw that orderly local governments, elected by the people, 
were everywhere established. From the beginning they 
proclaimed the intention of holding free elections. 

But in spite of the tremendous progress made by the 
former Provisional Government, Marshal Stalin put his 
signature to the Yalta agreement because the final and 
complete liberation of Poland had opened the way for a 
broadened government, because recognition by all the Al- 
lies was of vital importance both to Poland’s growth and 
to world stability and because it was necessary once and 
for all to deprive the Poles in London and their reactionary 
supporters and abettors of any possibility of continuing 
to endanger Allied unity with this issue. 

The Soviet Government has given no greater earnest of 
its democratic intentions in Europe and its desire for unity 
with its allies and for peaceful relations with its neighbors 
than in its adherence to the Yalta agreement on Poland 
and its insistence that it be carried out. 

At the signing of the Soviet-Polish Treaty on April 21, 
Marshal Stalin noted that the treaty marked a radical 
turn from the hostility that had characterized relations 
between the countries for centuries and in the course of the 
last two wars when Germany had used the territory of Po- 
land as a corridor for invasion. It marked, he said “An end 
to the old and ruinous policy of playing up Germany against 
the Soviet Union and replaces it by a policy of alliance and 
friendship between Poland and her Eastern neighbor.” At 
the same time, he expressed the hope that this alliance 
would be supplemented “by an alliance between our coun- 
tries and the Allies in the West.” The fulfillment of the 
Yalta agreement opens the way for the realization of that 
hope. 


Relations with Czechoslovakia 
ACK in 1939, the 5,500 square-mile piece of wooded 


and mountainous territory in the southeastern tip of 
Czechoslovakia, inhabited by about 700,000 people, over- 
whelmingly Ruthenian (of Ukrainian extraction) and 
known as Carpatho-Ukraine (or Sub-Carpathian Rus, un- 
der the Czechoslovak constitution), was for a time very 
much in the news. It suited the Munichmen’s plan of 
trying to set Germany and the USSR at each other’s 
throats while their own countries stood aside, to stir up a 
great hullaballo that the Germans were about to launch a 
movement from Carpatho-Ukraine to annex to it the 
mighty Soviet Ukraine with its 30,000,000 people. 

Stalin, in his report to the Eighteenth Party Congress 
on March 18th of that year, revealed the true purpose of 
this campaign as camouflage for Hitler’s designs on the 
West, and the absurdity of all talk of annexing the “ele- 
phant” to the “gnat,” warning that those who had started 
this dangerous game might find that it would end “‘in seri- 
ous failure for themselves.” 

While for a time Hitler obligingly fell in with the 
Munichmen’s plans, putting a pro-German premier at the 
head of the “autonomous” Carpatho-Ukraine and sending 
in Ukrainian fascists and White Russians to stir up trou- 
ble, the Ruthenian people themselves never had any delu- 
sions of grandeur nor any desire to be pawns in a Ukrain- 
ian nationalist movement and have for a long time only 
wished to be reunited with their Ukrainian kinsmen. 
The Ruthenians had asked to be a part of Russia back in 
1919 when the peace conference decided that they should 
become a part of Czechoslovakia, against the desires of 
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many of the Czechoslovakian leaders themselves. ‘The peo. 
ple of this poverty-stricken territory, linked with the 
Ukrainians in the Soviet Union by race, language, culture, 
and—after 1939, when the Western Ukraine was reincor- 
porated into the Soviet Union—by geography as well, 


while no longer oppressed as they had previously been up. J 


der Hungarian domination, were never happy as part of 
Czechoslovakia. Their re-seizure by Hungary in 1939 in. 
creased their desire to become a part of the Soviet Ukraine, 

The Soviet position with respect to Czechoslovakia has 
been consistent. Allied with Czechoslovakia in a mutual 
aid pact which provided for joint Soviet and French mili- 
tary assistance, the USSR alone was ready to come to the 
aid of Czechoslovakia against German aggression in 1938 
even when France reneged and the League of Nations 
refused to act. ‘The USSR never recognized the Munich 
Pact, nor any change in Czechoslovakia’s pre-Munich 
frontiers. It refused to encourage any move which might 
have disturbed relations between the two countries until, 
with the Benes government reestablished on its own soil, 
and the desires of the Ruthenian people expressed through 
a Peoples’ Assembly that met in the autumn of 1944, it 
became clearly mutually advantageous to reach an amicable 
arrangement on the Carpatho-Ukraine. Attempts made in 
some quarters to stir up dissension between the two coun- 
tries on this issue, have fallen very flat indeed. ‘The pact 
between the USSR and Czechoslovakia signed in Moscow 
on June 29, which ceded the Carpatho-Ukraine to the 
Soviet Union, was motivated, as stated in its preamble “ac- 
cording to the wish manifested by the population of the 
Carpatho-Ukraine.” Mutual exchange of nationals is pro- 
vided. ‘Thus the last group of Ukrainians remaining out- 
side the USSR are united with the Ukrainian Republic. 

Czechoslovakian officials have subsequently reported that 
they have Soviet support for the restoration elsewhere of 
their pre-war frontiers. In dispute with the new govern- 
ment of Poland is the Teschen region seized from Czecho- 
slovakia by the Smigly-Rydz government at the time of the 
Munich Pact. While repudiating the actual seizure, Pol- 
ish officials lay claim to at least that part of this region 
which has a large Polish population. Foreign Minister 
Fierlinger reported that he had received assurances in 
Moscow that the USSR would only support an adjust: 
ment of frontiers between Poland and Czechoslovakia that 
could be effected by amicable agreement between the two 
countries themselves, without force. 

The friendly settlement of the Carpatho-Ukraine prob- 
lem is typical of the whole relationship between the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia. It is indeed significant that 
the government of Czechoslovakia, held up for so long 4 
the model democracy of pre-war eastern Europe, and 
which retained its pre-war character as a government-tt- 
exile, has had such consistently smooth and friendly rela 
tions with the Soviet Union. In July, 1941, an Agreement 
for Joint Action in the War against Germany between the 


USSR and Czechoslovakia brought the latter into the} 


great coalition of anti-Hitler powers. Czechoslovakian 
units were trained on Soviet soil, and fought with the Red 
Army against Hitler, In December, 1943, President 
Benes went to Moscow, where a twenty-year Mutual Aid 
Pact was negotiated between the two countries, directed 
toward joint defense against any renewal of aggression 





the part of Germany, containing mutual agreement to 
ter no alliance or coalition against each other, pledging 
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non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, and prom- 
ising economic collaboration and assistance after the war 
" on the widest possible scale. A protocol opened the way to 
|, Poland to join the pact. 


In May, 1944, when the Red Army stood at the eastern 








h border of the Czechoslovakian Republic, a new Czecho- 
it slovakian-Soviet Pact was signed, after approval by the 
le United States and the British Governments. The draft of 
in this pact was prepared by the Czechoslovakians, and ac- 
n- cepted by the USSR without any change. Fully recog- 
act nizing the sovereign independence of Czechoslovakia, it 
ow provided for the immediate turning over of authority by 
the the Red Army to representatives of the Czechoslovakian 
ac: Government of all liberated territory as soon as it ceased 
the to be an active zone of military operations. 

10- Today a Provisional Government headed by President 
ut: Eduard Benes is established in Prague, which, representing 
. as it does all social strata and political trends which at 
hat home and abroad led the struggle for national liberation, 
of has a far more democratic character than it had before the 
ern war. The Czech lands (Bohemia and Moravia) incor- 
cho- porated into Germany as a “protectorate,” and Slovakia, 
the set up as a puppet state by Hitler, are reunited. The new 
Pol- government can best be described as a People’s Republic— 
zion a democratic state of two equal nations. In the govern- 
ister ment of national unity are Czech and Slovak Democrats, 
5 in Social Democrats, Socialists (these are two distinct par- 
just: ties), Communists, Slovak Peasant Party members, and 
that Catholic Party members. The Agrarian Party, represent- 





ing the biggest landowners, which was responsible for the 
refusal of Soviet aid at the time of Munich, is dissolved. 

President Benes has announced that a Provisional Na- 
tional Assembly based on the National Committees will 
soon be elected, and will prepare the general secret, elec- 
tions, to be held sometime before the end of the year, for a 
new Constituent Assembly which will either draw up a 
new Constitution, or amend the original one. 

The Provisional Government has announced that it pro- 
ceeds from the basic paragraph of the present Constitution 
that “the people are the only source of state power.” In 
announcing its internal policies, it has stated that all ele- 
ments who collaborated with the occupationists or sup- 
ported the traitors, will be barred from political, trade 
union, cultural or other organizations. It will take mea- 
sures for the complete extirpation of all remnants of fas- 
cism and collaboration, will reestablish democratic liberties 
to the people, wipe out all discriminatory measures, intro- 
duce a broad program of land reform and social welfare 
measures for all workers. Traitors and war guilty will be 
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Foreign Minister Pleslinger, Marshal Stalin and Andrei Vyshinsky at the signing of the treaty on the Carpatho-Ukraine 


punished. The most immediate task will be the restoration 
of the economic life of the country. Private enterprise will 
be supported, but big industries and key resources will be 
nationalized if the national assembly so decides. 

In foreign relations the provisional government has de- 
clared its intention to “unwaveringly maintain as the 
leading line of Czechoslovakian foreign policy the closest 
alliance with the victorious great Slav power in the East.” 
It has also declared its intention of retaining closest rela- 
tions with other Slav countries. 

On future relations with the West, President Benes de- 
clared on June 15: 


“We are closer to the East, but we will never abandon 
our friendship and collaboration with the Western powers. 
We are Allies. We have a treaty of alliance with Russia, 
and we shall be very faithful to this. On the other side, we 
are friends with other Allied Governments—the United 
States, England and France—and we shall maintain these 
intimate friendships.” 

This, briefly, is the record. And yet when reports came 
that the major part of the Russian army of occupation was 
being withdrawn, just exactly as had been agreed upon and 
in accordance with the terms of the four-power agreement 
signed in Moscow November 1, 1943, it was interpreted 
in some quarters as evidence that “Moscow is revising its 
original purpose of imposing Communism on the little 
democracies at its borders.” (N. Y. Sun, June 20, 1945.) 

Moscow never had any such “original purpose,” nor any 
other aim in relation to the peoples of Europe than that 
expressed by Stalin of “‘assisting them in the liberation 
struggle and then setting them free to rule their own land 
as they desire.” 


Yugoslav-Soviet Relations 


HE Soviet record of supporting the democratic forces 

of Yugoslavia against the reactionary, pro-fascist el- 
ements in its former government-in-exile, and their traitor 
minister-of-war, Draza Mikhailovich, who preferred fight- 
ing the partisans to fighting the Germans, is clear and un- 
equivocal. Despite the repeated warnings from Soviet 
sources as to the true role of Mikhailovich, our country per- 
sisted in dealing with those who were in reality the enemies 
of the Yugoslav people. Mikhailovich supporters had the 
run of our press for their anti-Yugoslav and anti-Soviet 
propaganda, and even during the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, Constantine Fotitch, former ambassador of a wholly 
discredited group, entertained in a luxurious suite and held 
press conferences, while the accredited representatives of 
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A REPORT FROM MOSCOW 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Meetings of international scientists, Reparations Commission and Polish 
conferees are some of the intensive activities observed in the Soviet capital 


OSCOW snapped with remark- 
able speed into a postwar at- 
mosphere which in many ways re- 
sembles the prewar atmosphere, but 
with significant differences. Hotels at 
the moment are crowded with Ameri- 
cans and other foreign visitors. These 
no longer are ordinary prewar tourists, 
however, but people coming for a spe- 
cial mission. Deputies to the “victory 
session” of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR are also noted in the city’s cen- 
ter. The streets also show an unusual 
number of strapping young men with 
chests plastered with rows of medals 
and decorations—chosen heroes who 
have come for the victory parade. 

The largest group of foreign visitors 
just now consists of scientists attending 
the 220th anniversary of the founding 
of the Academy of Sciences by Peter 
the Great. Offhand, there seems no 
reason to select precisely the 220th for 
the anniversary celebration. The real 
reason, of course, is because the Euro- 
pean war is over and this is the first 
international assembly of scientists for 
six years. 

The giddiest costumes—if one may 
speak irreverently—are worn by the 
British scientists. Staid old England 
paradoxically adorns its academic lead- 
ers with a scarlet and gold medieval 
magnificence far outshining the colored 
silken hoods bestowed by American uni- 
versities. When these dignified gen- 


tlemen gather in the lobby of the Met- 
ropole Hotel awaiting their autos to 
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drive them to the opening of the sci- 
ence reception, they stun the admiring 
Russian onlookers with their display of 
robes that are even gaudier than the 
deputies from Central Asia in their 
silken khalats. 

The Russians, however tame, appear 
in evening dress at the receptions and 
other formal affairs. Simple-minded 
Americans like myself who came to 
Moscow supposing that long, formal 
evening gowns were not needed in war- 
time, find ourselves embarrassed by dip- 
lomatic functions where the men all 
seem to be resplendent with decora- 
tions while the women are mostly for- 
mal, in long gowns. 

Another delegation, now holding 
forth in the Hotel Savoy, is the Allied 


Reparations Commission headed by 


Ambassador Edwin W. Pauley. Im- | 


mediately after their arrival a couple 
of weeks ago, they set a record for 
speedy sightseeing by making a flying 
visit to Stalingrad as guests of Vice- 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs Maisky, 
making the round trip by plane in a 
single twenty-four-hour day. For the 
present they have settled down to work 
in a large building just off Gorky 
Street—the widened main thorough- 
fare that was formerly the Tverskaya 
—and have expressed the pious hope of 
finishing “their part of the work in a 
couple of months.” 

Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Can- 
terbury, is another favored visitor and 
is now making religious history. Arriv- 





ing six weeks ago, he was formally pre- 
sented with a magnificent bejewelled 
golden cross by the Patriarch of the 
Orthodox Church, and he had his por- 
trait painted in clerical robes, with 
golden chain and cross, by Sergei 
Gerasimov. ‘The Dean considers that 
this shows a highly significant attitude 
not only to religion, but to its expres- 
sion in national churches. After a side 
trip into Poland, where he met several 
Roman Catholic Polish priests and also 
bestowed his blessing on Polish hopes 
for a wider union, the Dean flew off to 
Armenia, now in the midst of the first 
postwar Ecumenical Conference of the 
most ancient Armenian church. 

The real stage center during the 
past week, however, was held by the 
Poles. ‘They have been attracting at- 
tention in two quite different and, in 
fact, contrasting events. In the center 
of the city was the public trial of the 
sixteen Poles charged with the respon- 
sibility of sabotage, espionage and mur- 
der of nearly six hundred Red Army 
officers and soldiers. Meanwhile, in 
other parts of the city, Polish conferees, 
selected to reorganize the Warsaw 
Government, were holding conferences 
interspersed with many banquets and 
finally polishing off the ‘‘Polish ques- 
tion” as far as it is possible to date. 

On the surface there was no connec- 
tion whatever between these two Po- 
lish events. Actually, however, there 
was a deep connection in that these two 

(Continued on page 33) 
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How Soviet Trade Unions Work 
by MIKHAIL P. TARASOV 


An authoritative discussion by a Soviet trade union leader and 


URING my stay in America 

many questions about Soviet 
trade unions were put to me by all 
sorts of people—workers, leading trade 
unionists, newspaper correspondents, 
and many others. The questions had 
to do with the organizational struc- 
ture of our unions, their relations to 
the government, their role during the 
war and so on. It is quite impossible 
to answer all these questions in a 
brief article. But I shall try to take 
up a few of the more important ones, 
with the hope of helping to bring 
about a_ better understanding in 
America of the nature of our Soviet 
trade unions. 

First of all, I should like to make 
clear that in every single individual 
plant, factory or institution of any 
kind in the Soviet Union where people 
are employed, there is a trade union 
organization. Membership is entirely 
voluntary. In our 191 unions, or- 
ganized under the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, we have 
27,000,000 trade union members— 
about 85 per cent of all Soviet work- 
ers. The fifteen per cent of non-mem- 
bers are chiefly workers who are en- 
tering industry for the first time and 
have not yet had the opportunity to 
acquaint themselves fully with the ad- 
vantages of trade union membership. 
Our unions are organized along in- 
dustrial lines. All workers in a plant 
or institution, from the sweeper to the 
manager, are included. One plant, one 
trade union, is the principle. 

During the war, of course, a very 
large proportion of our trade union 
membership has been serving in the 
army. All trade unionists serving in 
our armed forces retain their seniority 
tights and are exempted from paying 
union dues during the period of their 
service. 

One of the questions put to me most 
frequently was about elections. 


The Trade Union Organizer 


Let us start at the bottom, with a 
group of not more than twenty work- 
ers, in what we call a brigade. This 
is the basic unit in our trade union 
organization. 
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By secret ballot, each brigade elects 
from its own number what we call a 
trade union organizer—what you in 
America sometimes call the shop 
steward. This trade union organizer 
looks after the immediate interests of 
these twenty workers, and represents 
them before the higher trade union or- 
ganization in the factory. He or she 
takes up their grievances, collects the 
dues, carries on the necessary social 
work, and involves the other members 
of the brigade in various trade union 
activities. 

Why do we begin with a group of 
only twenty members? Because the 
organizer of such a group is the trade 
union functionary closest to the trade 
union membership and we believe that 
if he is really to know the members of 
his brigade well and look after their 
needs, this is the maximum number he 
can effectively handle. Our trade union 
organizer’s function is not only to 
know each member of the brigade per- 
sonally, and be thoroughly familiar 
with his conditions of work and his 
needs while on the job; he also visits the 
worker at his home and _ becomes 
acquainted with his family problems 
and needs in the most intimate possible 
way. Not, of course, in order to in- 
terfere in his personal affairs, but to 
be of real assistance. In this way a 
truly comradely relation is established 
which the workers expect from their 
organizer and which they take into 
consideration when they elect him. 

If, for example, a worker is in a 
black mood, the relation of confidence 
already established by the organizer 
enables him to determine whether 
there is something wrong at the plant, 
whether the worker is under too much 
strain from his work, or whether he 
has had a quarrel with his wife. In 
the latter case, sometimes all that is 
needed is to give the worker a chance 
to talk to someone about it and get 
the whole thing off his chest. Or 
sometimes the quarrel may be due to 
some difficulty about housing condi- 
tions or illness, or arrangements for 
the care of children, which the trade 
union organizer is in a position to 
help solve immediately. 

Aside from certain problems that 








arise normally in the course of the 
work, the organizer carries on most 
of his union activities after working 
hours. 

In addition to attending to the daily 
needs and cultural requirements of the 
members of his group, the trade union 
organizer directs the competition for 
higher output through regular produc- 
tion conferences. Once every month 
—or in some cases every two or three 
months—the organizer is required to 
give a full report of his activities to 
his whole brigade. 

The organizer collects the dues of 
the members of his brigade during 
working hours. The question has been 
frequently put to me as to why we do 
not have the check-off. The same ques- 
tion has sometimes been asked by Soviet 
workers themselves. The answer is that 
we consider the collection of dues not 
a simple technical question, but an 
important and socially useful task. The 
member is obliged to pay his dues if 
he wishes to remain in good standing. 
But at the same time he has a right 
to make demands on the trade union. 
In the course of collecting dues, the 
organizer learns from the workers 
themselves whether their demands are 
being met and what are the shortcom- 
ings in his work and in the service 
rendered by the trade union organiza- 
tion. It is when he is asked for dues 
that the worker gives fullest expression 
to any “beefs” he may have. The very 
process of collecting dues forces the 
trade union organizer to develop a 
greater sense of responsibility to the 
workers. It makes him feel that he 
must answer personally to each brigade 
member as to how his dues are spent, 
and see to it that they are devoted 
to the improvement of working and 
living conditions of the workers. 

For these and many other reasons 
we consider the collection of dues a 
very useful and important task, and 
that the substitution of compulsory 
dues payments, by means of the check- 
off, would be unwise especially since 
there is no anti-union pressure from 
any direction, which might provide 
arguments in its favor. 

Union dues everywhere amount to 
one per cent of wages. There are very 
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few paid functionaries in the trade 
union organizations. Only the chair- 
man of the factory committee and of 
the shop committees in the larger plants 
are paid. The remainder perform their 
duties voluntarily. Salaries of func- 
tionaries and administrative expenses 
are limited to a fixed percentage of 
income. This percentage varies in dif- 
ferent trade unions, but is never more 
than 35 per cent. The remainder of 
trade union income must be spent for 
educational work, the improvement of 
the material conditions of the members, 
and their general welfare. 

In addition to the organizer, each 
brigade also elects a social insurance 
delegate and a labor inspector. Under 
Soviet law, the entire administration 
of social insurance funds, including 
payment of benefits is in the hands of 
the trade unions. No part of the so- 
cial insurance fund comes from the 
wages of the workers. The entire cost 
of the program constitutes a direct 
charge on the industry itself. 

The social insurance delegate is 
directly responsible for looking after 
the needs of any worker who falls 
sick or has an accident. First, he must 
see to it that the necessary medical 
care is supplied through the plant’s 
own dispensary or one in the neighbor- 
hood. He must see to it that the neces- 
sary medicines are provided and that 
the regimen prescribed by the physician 
is carried out. If it is necessary: for 
the worker to go to a hospital, the 
delegate supervises the arrangements. 
But if, as is often the case, the phy- 
sician simply orders the worker to 
stay at home in bed, the delegate visits 
him and makes sure that he has every- 
thing needed, such as fuel, food sup- 
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World trade unionists meet. Above: Joseph Curran, President, 

NMU; Sidney Hillman, Chairman ACWA and CIO-PAC; and 

Mikhail P. Tarasov. Right: Tarasov with trade unionists of four 

countries, at the San Francisco WFTU Conference, (left to 

right) Lombardo Toledano (Mexico), Philip Murray (USA) 
Ebby Edwards (Britain) Louis Saillant (France) 


plies, proper attention and so on. 

If a worker has no one in the family 
to take care of him, then the delegate 
arranges through the trade union that 
someone be sent to clean house, cook 
and look after him. 

Doctor’s services, medicines, hospital 
expenses etc., are all provided free to 
the worker, and are paid out of the 
social insurance fund. The fund also 
pays his wages during the time he is 
sick. 

In this way a worker who has an 
accident or falls sick is always looked 
after by his trade union comrades. 
They know his home conditions and 
stand ready to‘help him. At the same 
time, he is kept in close touch with 
everything that goes on in the plant 
and is not given an opportunity to 
feel lonely or abandoned. 

Under Soviet law, the trade unions 
also administer the provisions for fac- 
tory inspection, labor protection, safety 
and sanitation. The brigade labor in- 
spector is responsible for carrying out 
these functions in his brigade. He has 
the right to request the foreman to 
eliminate any hazards to safety or hy- 
giene. Such shortcomings are usually 
eliminated at once. If not, the matter 
is turned over to the shop committee of 
the plant which takes the matter up 
with the management. Usually agree- 
ment on the necessary measure is 
reached without difficulty. However, if 
the management is recalcitrant the 
trade union organization has the power 
to compel compliance, including the 
power to close up the plant until the re- 
quired measures are adopted. It may 
also impose. fines on the management 


and, when necessary, appeal to higher 
bodies. 
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The next link in the trade union 
organization above the brigade of 
twenty is the shop committee, likewise 
elected by secret ballot, and required 
to report to its membership quarterly. 
Those factories large enough to include 
a number of different shops, also have a 
factory committee for the plant as 
a whole. This committee is known as 
the “Zavkom” and is required to re- 
port twice a year at general meetings 
of workers. 


The “Zavkom” and Its Functions 


In enterprises where conditions per- 
mit, the committees are elected at a 
general meeting of all the workers. 
In other plants, where a general meet- 
ing of all workers is impractical, work- 
ers of the different departments and 
the different shifts elect delegates. The 
general or delegate meetings elect the 
factory committee by secret ballot for 
a year’s term. The officers of the fac- 
tory committee — president, secretary, 
and members of the different sub-com- 
mittees—are then elected by a simple 
show of hands. 

The Zavkom has the following sub- 
committees: 

1. The wage committee. General 
wage scales are worked out between 
the central committee of each union 
and the commissariat which runs that 
particular industry. This general scale 
is applied within a particular plant 
through agreements between the trade 
union and the management. The Wage 
Committee checks up on the proper 
application of the wage agreement and 
in general controls the correct pay- 
ment of wages, makes sure that work- 
ers are in the proper category, and so 
on. In addition, this committee helps 
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jetween workers and departments 
through which they strive to increase 
output (and consequently receive 
higher wages), prepares posters and 
jiagrams showing the output of the 
best workers and the relation of out- 
put to wages, and arranges for less 
experienced workers to be attached to 
more experienced workers, as well as 
other methods of improving skill so 
that the workers may be promoted to 
higher categories. 

2. Labor Protection Committee. 
This committee sees to the enforce- 
ment of the’ thoroughgoing Soviet 
labor laws on hours, working condi- 
tions, health and safety. The work of 
the special inspectors in checking on 
these matters has already been de- 
scribed. In the bigger plants, the trade 
unions have the services of special 
paid inspectors from the union. 

3. Committee on General Welfare 
and Living Conditions. This commit- 
tee looks after the interests of the 
workers in such fields as housing and 
other special needs. It helps to organize 
the proper distribution of the apart- 
ments and housing facilities owned by 
or at the disposal of the factory. It 
makes sure that the most needy work- 
ers receive attention first. It also sees 
to it that the management gives proper 
attention to upkeep, repairs, and the 
like. In wartime this committee pays 
special attention to looking after the 
needs of servicemen’s families while 
they are away at the front, and takes 
special care of ex-servicemen as they 
return to the plant. This committee 
also arranges credits for workers who 
may want to build their own homes, 
and sees to it that local building ma- 
terials are made available. It also ar- 
ranges credits or loans for workers 
who need help to acquire furniture and 
household equipment. 

This committee also arranges loans, 
either of the “repayable” or “non-re- 
payable” type to workers who are in 
need of financial aid, through the 
union’s mutual aid fund. 

4. Cultural and Recreation Com- 
mittee. ‘This committee runs the club 
houses and vacation camps owned by 

he unions. It makes arrangements for 
regular lectures for the workers on 
reign or domestic affairs or other 
Pecial subjects. In some plants it or- 
anizes the reading aloud of articles 
N current issues and discussions. It 
es to it that the workers are supplied 
vith newspapers and magazines, and 
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to organize the socialist competition organizes distribution of library books. 


It organizes excursions and entertain- 
ment for rest days; visits to motion 
pictures, theaters and concerts ; arranges 
chess tournaments and sports events. 
Through the club honses run by these 
committees, workers have the oppor- 
tunity to join groups for the study of 
drama, science, music or any special 
field of interest. They organize all 
sorts of amateur evenings in which the 
workers provide their own entertain- 
ment, often of a very high level, since 
the best teachers are available for their 
guidance. Those workers showing spe- 
cial aptitude in some artistic field often 
receive scholarships to leave the fac- 
tory and take up the study of their 
chosen subject. 

In the factory clubs many special 
technical courses are available. to 
workers, as part of the thoroughgoing 
educational program that is an integral 
part of the life of any Soviet factory. 
The educational program, in which the 
trade unions cooperate actively with the 
educational authorities, is such a vital 
part of the life of Soviet factories, that 
it would need a separate article to de- 
scribe it. Suffice it to say here that it of- 
fers the opportunity for advancement 
and higher wages to every single 
worker. Every worker has numerous 
opportunities for improving his skill 
while on the job, so that there is a con- 
stant upward movement into higher 
categories. 

5. Food Committee. This committee 
exercises control over the factory 
restaurant, the workers food stores 
and the trade union farms (these are 
the large farms run by the unions to 
increase the food supply, as differen- 
tiated from the garden plots cultivated 
by the workers). Members of this 
committee are on duty in the restau- 
rants where they check on whether the 
service is adequate and, of special im- 
portance, see to it that the products 
to which the workers are entitled by 
their wartime ration books are both 
sufficient and of good quality. They 
similarly check on the food sold at 
the factory stores. Orders given by 
these control committees are com- 
pulsory and must be carried out. 

6. Production and Inventions Com- 
mittee. This committee stimulates the 
workers to make proposals for rationali- 
zation and helps provide them with 
facilities for the perfection of inven- 
tions to make the work easier and more 
productive. It helps see that new 
workers learn the tricks of the trade. 





Through its efforts, it helps to raise 
the individual wages of the workers 
responsible for improved methods and 
machinery, and at the same time to 
raise the wages of the whole plant 
through the savings effected. 


7. Committee for Individual and 
Collective Truck Gardens. These com- 
mittees have been of special importance 
during the war in their contribution 
to increasing the food supply of the 
country and in keeping the workers 
healthy through a fuller and more 
balanced diet. The government al- 
locates land to be turned over to the 
workers for their individual use. The 
committee organizes all the necessary 
help so that the workers may plant 
and cultivate their gardens. It looks 
after seed distribution, provides tools, 
sees that the plots are guarded and 
helps in every way to see that the best 
possible results are obtained. 


8. The Social Insurance Committee. 
The work of the brigade social in- 
surance delegate has already been de- 
scribed. In addition, every plant or 
institution where more than 200 work- 
ers are employed has a committee of 
social insurance delegates, elected at 
a general meeting, to work with the 
doctor, labor inspectors and all other 
persons connected with the social in- 
surance program. This committee is 
in charge of the administration of all 
social insurance funds, takes care of 
sick and accident benefits, certain types 
of medical care, old age pensions, vaca- 
tion pay, maternity leave, and so on. 

It is the responsibility of the Social 
Insurance Committee as a whole to see 
to it that the hospitals, clinics and medi- 
cal stations carry out properly the 
necessary work of safeguarding the 
health of the workers. They carry 
on preventive work against illness and 
epidemics. They fix the rate of pay- 
ment during periods of illness, and 
see to it that the plant pays out the 
necessary social insurance funds. If 
the plant delays in payment, the Social 
Insurance Committee can appeal to 
the higher trade union body which, if 
the management is unable to offer a 
serious and acceptable reason for its 
action, may attach the bank account 
of the enterprise and procure the neces- 
sary funds. 


The Social Insurance Committee is 
allotted places in sanitariums and rest 
homes and arranges to send workers 
tc them. It also sees to it that work- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Homemade Rural Electricity 
by RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


Keen interest and striking ingenuity mark nationwide 


drive to extend electricity to the 


HE evening is gay now along the 
i ~ Cheremshan, a small stream 
in Kuibyshev Province. Lights twinkle 
on the bank. Boys and girls sit outside 
their houses talking over their day’s 
work records. Old folks pay visits. 
The old, dark night is gone. Electricity 
has come to the collective farm of 
Yakstere Teshte. 

This electricity is a home product. 
The hydroelectric station built a few 
months ago gives light to all the public 
buildings, the cattle farms, and to 
twenty farmers’ homes. This fall new- 
found power will be used for threshing 
and for the irrigation of nearly one 
hundred acres of grain land. 

A good example spreads fast. Yak- 
stere Teshte’s neighbors are building 
their own stations, too. Soon the 
Krasny, Stalin, Red Springs, New Path 
and other collective farms will have 
their own light. A new revolution has 
come to this distant corner of vast 
Russia. 

This revolution is pregnant with 
meaning and it is nationwide. In 
Kuibyshev Province alone, forty hydro- 
electric stations are being constructed 
on small rivers and streams. Their 
power will range from fifteen to fifty 
kilowatts. Cheap and efficient to op- 
erate, simple to build, they are trans- 
forming agricultural life at a speed that 
would have been difficult to imagine 
before the war. The electric age has 
come to Russia’s farmlands. But there 
is a good deal of work ahead—there 
are somewhere near 330,000 collective 
farms. 

Even before the war, electricity was 
widely used in Russian farming. More 
than 7,000 threshing points were elec- 
trically powered. Water supply, irriga- 
tion, shearing of sheep, automatic milk- 
ing—all by electricity—were becoming 
known to ever greater numbers of agri- 
cultural units. As a rule the farms 
which used electricity were the most 
efficient and most profitable, giving the 
best return to their members. 

Sources of power for the collective 
farms are almost unlimited. Power can 
be drawn from the swift and even the 
sluggish currents of the myriad of 
rivers, brooks and streams, from the 
lakes and ponds, from the windmills 
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collective farm villages 


and watermills, from the old dams 
where the water level of rivers was 
raised for shipping and for factories. 

The harnessing of all this energy is 
the intention of the decision of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, of 
February 8, 1945. It outlines these 
tasks for the current year: construction 
of 300 small hydroelectric power sta- 
tions in Uzbekistan; 82 in Gorky 
Province; 32 in Molotov Province; 20 
in Yaroslavl Province; 75 in Sverd- 
lovsk Province, and so on. Altogether, 
during the first half of 1945, 430 small 
hydroelectric stations were completed 
with a potential of 8,600 kilowatts. In 
addition, 52 larger hydroelectric sta- 
tions and 71 operating on local fuel 
began functioning during the second 
quarter of the year. According to the 
decision, planning is to begin for 2,565 
small stations with a total capacity of 
51,300 kilowatts. 

A good example of rural electrifica- 
tion is Molotov Province, which has 
65 per cent of all hydroelectric power 
reserves of the three major Ural prov- 
inces—Sverdlovsk, Molotov and Che- 
liabinsk. —Two huge power stations are 
in the planning stage for the Kama 
River and five large ones for the Chu- 
sovaya, Kosva and Usva rivers. These 
seven stations will eventually yield as 
much power as all the present Ural 
stations—and the present output is very 
large, for it feeds the enormously ex- 
panded Urals metallurgical industries, 
including the electrically voracious 
aluminum and paper mills. 


The dam of a collective farm hydroelectric power station, similar to those described by 
Mr. Davies. 




















Insert: The foreman of the construction is closing the first switch 










Nevertheless it is evident that to de- 
velop life in the Urals properly, small 
power stations must also be resorted to, 
for it would be most uneconomical to 
carry power cables from the large sta- 
tions to isolated collective farms. Col- 
lective farms are crucial to the Urals, 
for with the increase in population and 
the expansion of industry, the expan- 
sion of the local food supply is essential. 
Because of local food insufficiencies the 
people of the Urals went through very 
great hardships during the war. The 
lesson has been well learned. 

At present Molotov Province has 63 
smaller hydroelectric stations, 21 of 
which were built during the war. 
Eleven more are being built and there 
are applications for one hundred more. 

Existing farm stations have more c 
than proven their worth. Take, for 










example, Okhansk county. Its two ne 
hydroelectric power stations yield 290 seal 
kilowatts, serving 29 collective farms ine 
and the county seat. A third of all the dari 
power last year was used for threshing ies 
grain from 14,820 acres. The efficiency nite 
gained over the use of horses is esti- jie 
mated to have given 200 additional "te 
tons of grain and it released 52 horses a 


for other work. Electricity is now used 
for the sorting of grain, for pumping old 
the water supply and for the prepara- 
tion of feed for cattle and fowl. It 
drives the flour mills, various machines 
in daily use, the cheese-making machin- 
ery and the starch works. It lights the 
school houses, dispensaries, clubs ané 
offices and aids the spread of culture. i 
























































































































Airplane view of a collective farm village. Rural electrification is bringing added comfort 
and greater efficiency to such villages throughout the Soviet Union 


One doesn’t wonder, therefore, that 
collective farms are anxious to increase 
their use of electricity and to build new 
stations. A good example is Yelovsk 
county in the same province, where 
during the past two years, four hydro- 
electric stations were built and another 
two are being completed. The collec- 
tive farm, “In Memory of 1905,” has 
but a twenty-two kilowatt station with 
a radius of supply of a little more than 
a mile and a half. The farm used an 
old dam for the source and unused 
buildings for the plant. A generator 
was bought nearby and it was made of 
left-over parts. Power goes to four 
cattle farms and a mill; it supplies two 
threshing platforms, a school and 200 
collective farm homes. 

These successes have encouraged the 
people of Yelovsk so much that they are 
now beginning to build a 100-kilowatt 
station on the river Nezhevka. A 180- 
year-old factory dam will be used and 
the station will supply four farms, 
1,000 collective farm homes and twelve 
local industry plants. 

The people of Yelovsk are dreamers; 
but practical dreamers. They haven’t 
yet really started on their 100-kilowatt 
station but they are already planning 
fifteen more ranging from fifteen to 
forty kilowatts each. When completed, 
most of the collective farms in the 
county will have light and power. 

ho supervises this work? Who 
leads in it? In Yelovsk the leader is K. 
Z. Lobov, former chairman of Thir- 
teenth of October Collective Farm. He 


built his farm’s power station and then 
took to helping his neighbors. 

In an article in Jzvestia, during a 
recent discussion of rural electrification, 
Tiunov, vice-chairman of the Molotov 
Province executive committee, re- 
marked that possibilities for building 
collective farm hydroelectric stations 
are great. 

“Almost in every county,” he wrote, 
“there are many. small streams. In 
our province there are nearly a thou- 
sand mills and forty old factory dams. 
Experience has shown that small power 
stations are best built on the sites of 
existing dams. It is quicker and cheaper. 
At the county seat of Siva, a station is 
being built on an old dam. It will cost 
one-fifth the expense entailed if a new 
dam were built. In the same county 
there is a mill dam which raises the 
water level six feet. All that need be 
done here is to replace the water 
wheel with a turbine and the collective 
farm will receive thirty kilowatts.” 

What about the cost? It appears 
from figures published in the press that 
construction of rural hydroelectric sta- 
tions is reasonably accessible to most 
farms. Construction is simple: it offers 
no special difficulties. The building of 
a twenty-five kilowatt station at an 
existing dam requires about 800 labor 
days and costs about 40,000 rubles. 
These expenses can be easily covered 
since such a station can give light to 
about 200 farm homes and, if connected 
with farm machinery, can substitute 
the labor of 175 people. 


On the Oka River, not far from 
Moscow, a group of Rybnovsk county 
collective farms are building a rela- 
tively large power station to yield 700 
kilowatts. They are using an old dam 
originally built to facilitate river ship- 
ping. An ambitious enterprise, the sta- 
tion will give more than four million 
kilowatt hours of energy; sufficient, it 
has been calculated, for 43 farms. All 
but one will use this electricity for 
threshing. 

Twelve farms will build water and 
canalization systems. There will be 
two electrically operated mills and fif- 
teen felt mills. In six settlements the 
brick works, now idle, will be re- 
started. Five thousand farm homes will 
each get four light outlets. Illumina- 
tion will be available to forty-one 
schools, forty reading rooms, fifteen 
clubs and to hospitals and dispensaries. 

Such an ambitious project will not 
be cheap. The total cost is estimated 
at four million rubles. In addition, 
electric wiring, lamps and equipment 
will cost another million and a half. 
From where can this money come? 

An example is offered by the Kuz- 
minsky Collective Farm. It will need 
thirty-five kilowatts of power. Its 
share of the cost will be 175,000 rubles. 
Of this, 70,000 rubles are being bor- 
rowed from the farm treasury and the 
balance of 105,000 rubles has been 
contributed by the farmers trom their 
personal savings. 

This collective farm will “spend” 
7,120 man days and 50 “horse days” 
on construction work. How little of a 
burden this is, is seen from the fact that 
Kuzminsky farmers usually spend 170,- 
000 man days a year and have 56 horses 
and 60 oxen. Of 356 working mem- 
bers of the collective, 17 have been 
assigned to constructive work for the 
entire period of the job. 

That the power stations will prove 
profitable is shown by other figures. 
For example, the Aksenovo Collective 
Farm is expending 600 horse days, 
4,000 man days and 100,000 rubles in 
money. But in just one year, the use of 
electricity on threshing and cleaning 
grain alone will economize 592 horse 
days and 990 man days. Electrified 
flour and millet mills will save 1,800 
horse and 2,000 man days. 

The drive spreads for cheap, local 
power—power that is “their own.” Its 
potential importance is truly immense. 
To give the legendary unlimited Rus- 
sian rural manpower the aid of rural 
electricity, is to speed the change of 
man on a truly twentieth century scale. 
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The GI Has 
A Stake 
In Russia 





\by SERGEANT 
WALLACE E. SMITH 


ENATORS sometimes have a 

knack for stirring up a hornet’s 
nest, at a moment’s notice, and in the 
darnedest places imaginable. Such a 
. battle royal was recently let loose when 
three of our isolationist Senators from 
Montana, New Jersey and Indiana 
(three guesses) broke a GI forum wide 
open by inadvertently playing a bar or 
two from one of their favorite themes 
—a future war with the Soviet Union. 
And the response, if we are to believe 
the press releases, was enough to make 
even the sturdy Senator Wheeler try 
to swallow his own words. 

A GI myself, I don’t find it very 
hard to understand just what went on 
behind the supposedly closed doors of 
this particular forum. First of all, our 
three Senators went off the deep end 
in requesting (and assuming) that the 
proceedings would be strictly “off the 
record.” Mistake number one. Who 
ever heard of a bunch of GI’s keeping 
their mouths shut about a_ riotous 
forum in which the three main par- 
ticipants were leading isolationists from 
back home? No one. And we never 
will. Then our three friends made mis- 
take number two. They assumed that 
the GI’s in the audience, who were of 
course far from home and homesick as 
the devil, would be too concerned with 
getting home again to think or talk 
about anything more vital than home- 
made pie or the girl next door. They 
were disappointed. They found to 
their sorrow that the overseas soldier 
not only knows a great deal of what is 
going on, but has definite ideas on the 
subject. 

The GI has a stake in Russia. Why? 

Because we must look forward to 
whatever chance we may now have for 
a prosperous and peaceful world in our 
time. Such a goal may be a bit over 
our heads in the foreseeable future, re- 
gardless of the extent of international 
cooperation attained. But no one can 
deny that such a world will be ab- 
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solutely impossible without the closest 
kind of teamwork between the two 
leading world powers at the close of 
this war, the United States and Russia. 
The GI who has cussed his way 
through the mud of Africa, Italy and 
France is not likely to look kindly upon 
untoward attempts at home to discour- 
age and sabotage such cooperation. 
Peace and prosperity in our time, or 
at any future time, depend upon our 
standards of education and health, our 
utilization of technological research. 
With a strong and prosperous Russia, 
the world picture will be bright for 
the future, presupposing the friendship 
of the United States. With a weak or 
crushed Russia, the world will revert 
to the bone picking, hit-and-miss meth- 
ods of past centuries. We can no long- 
er afford that. 

Russia’s tremendous influence among 
the masses of Asia must be reckoned 
with. It is extremely unlikely that in 
the event of a war with us, Russia 
would be without friends in the Orient 
and in Eastern Europe. And a war be- 
tween this country and a coalition of 


American and Soviet Gl's get acquainted after their two armies met in Germany 





IVAN AND GI JOE 
CAN GET ALONG 


The Army newspaper, Stars and 
Stripes, in a recent editorial declared 
that “volunteer trouble-makers” in 
America who talk of a possible war 
with Russia are “playing directly in- 
to the hands of warmongers.” 

“America’s fighting men, on whom 
would fall the personal tragedy of 
any war, have no antagonism toward 
Russia,” the editorial stated. “On the 
contrary, they admire and respect the 
Soviet forces which assumed so great 
a role in the victory over Germany. 

“Ivan and GI Joe can get along. 
Our diplomats can get along. Let’s 
not have a lot of volunteer trouble- 
makers in between succeed in sepa- 
rating us through suspicion and in- 
tolerance.” 














Eurasian nations would be disastrous 
in its entirety. 

In this light it is interesting to note 
the recent attempts in this country, 
such as that already referred to, to pro- 
mote actual physical warfare between 
us and the Russians. That these abor- 
tive attempts to destroy our embryonic 
world organization are part and parcel 
of a strong, well-organized Fifth Col- 
umn movement here at home there can 
be little doubt. The evidence is fast 
piling up, and those of us who are fear- 
ful of what will happen if our relations 
with Soviet Russia are strained to the 
breaking point are beginning to grow 
a little angry with certain Congressmen 
and gentlemen of the Press—and the 
“little band of willful men” to be 
found within the State Department. 

What do the soldiers think about it? 
Certain it is that those who are and 
have been overseas are much more con- 
structive in their appraisal of world 
affairs than those who have remained 
in this country. They have profited 
much by close contact with other peo- 
ples and other places. They have found 
people everywhere sick of the horrors 
of war and seeking a way out. They 
have written home that the Russians 
“are very much like us Americans” and 
that we should be able to get along 
with little effort on our part. They 
have developed the habit of thinking 
for themselves about world affairs 
where before they had to content them 
selves with the misleading concoctions 
of the professional bogeyists in the daily 
press. And with this change in formula 
there has come a distinct change in out- 
look. 

In this connection it is interesting t0 
note the decided difference in the re- 
sults of recent polls where civilians and 
servicemen were polled separately of 

(Continued on page 32) 















PROFESSOR AND STUDENT 


Relations between the old and the young helped build the 
unity with which the Soviet people beat back the enemy 


N July 3, 1941, Stalin made his 

first speech of the war. I think 
the people realized the seriousness of 
the moment in the first few words that 
Stalin spoke, for he addressed them 
not simply as comrades and citizens as 
was his usual custom. 

“Brothers and sisters! I am ad- 
dressing you, my friends!” he said, as 
if he wanted to draw the people 
around him, to make them feel the 
danger that was imminent. His voice 
was low, and he was obviously tired. 
Not only the content of his speech 
but his whole delivery was completely 
natural and unvarnished. He stopped 
a number of times to take a drink, 
and even the gurgle of the water as it 
was poured into the glass came over 
the radio clearly. He spoke simply 
and frankly, keeping nothing back. He 
told of the German capture of vast 
stretches of Soviet territory, and called 
on the people to rise to the defense of 
their homes, their factories, their coun- 
try. He told them how they must 
scorch the earth before the Nazis; how 
they must destroy everything they 
could not take away. 

Stalin’s speech was the signal for the 
beginning of a guerrilla movement the 
like of which the world had never 
seen before. In the capital war activi- 
ties were stepped up, particularly in in- 
dustry. But one of the most dra- 
matic effects of the speech was seen 
in the formation of the opolcheniye, 
which is most liberally translated as 
“People’s Guards.” 

For the next few weeks Moscow 
rang with the word opolcheniye. 
Crowds of people gathered at the re- 
cruiting stations to volunteer. They 
let nothing deter them, neither their 
age, which was often over fifty, nor 
their professions. Factory managers 
and workers, students and teachers, old 
Civil War soldiers and people who 
had been turned down for regular 
military service because of their health 
came to volunteer. And the greatest 
insult to any man was to be told 
that he was considered too old. 

“T’ll have you know that my great 
grandfather was older than I am when 
he took up a pitchfork to fight against 

Napoleon’s soldiers in 1812,” I heard 


one old graybeard tell the young man 
who was taking applications in a re- 
cruiting station I visited near the 
Arbat one day. “And my father was 
no younger when he fought against 
the Whites. I myself fought with 
the partisans during the Civil War, 
and I’ve got three sons fighting now. 
I’ve still got plenty of fight left in 
me. You either let me join the 
opolcheniye or I'll go of my own ac- 
cord and join the partisans!” 

“Look, papasha,” said the young 
man patiently, ‘‘be sensible. You're 
seventy. Your ancestors fought, you 
fought, your sons are fighting for the 
country. Isn’t that enough? I’ve 
told you that you’re too old. We've 
enough younger men in our district 
and it isn’t necessary to take you. 
Later, perhaps, if we need more, we'll 
call you. My word of honor!” He 
turned on his brightest smile, but the 
old man spluttered and fumed and re- 
peated, ‘“Shto za bezobraziye!’”’ (What 
an outrage!), over and over. Finally 
he left, but he got in a last word 
before he slammed the door. 

“l’m warning you, young man! 
You'll hear more about this! And it’s 
you who'll be to blame if those Ger- 
man dogs get to Moscow!” 

The young man wiped his perspir- 
ing forehead and called in the next 
volunteer. A dignified, gray-haired 
man who gave his age as fifty-three 
came in with a young fellow of eigh- 
teen. 

“We'd like to be put in the same 
outfit if you don’t mind,” the older 
one said as he placed his brief case 
carefully on the desk. He acted as 
if he thought there would 
be no question of his being 
accepted. 

“Father and_ son?” 
asked the interviewer. 

“No—professor and 
student. You see,” and 
he lowered his voice as if 
he didn’t want his com- 
panion to hear him, “this 
boy is one of my most 





Grandfather and 
grandson join the 
People's Guard 


by JANET WEAVER 


promising students. Honestly, he’s a 
wizard in chemistry. I’ve been keep- 
ing my eye on him for a long time, 
for I’m sure he'll go far in the scien- 
tific world. I thought since we both 
had decided to join the opolcheniye 
that it would be nice if we could 
be together, so I can still keep my 
eye on him, you know. That wouldn’t 
be contrary to any regulation?” 

“Not. at all—that is, if you’re both 
accepted. Now about your age—fifty- 
three is not exactly young, you know, 
for a soldier. And your health prob- 
ably isn’t... ” 

“Oh, my health is all right. Here 
—now where is that certificate?’ The 
professor fumbled in his brief case and 
drew out a piece of paper. “I thought 
this matter would come up, so I just 
saw my doctor and had a complete 
check up. I had him write down 
everything. Here it is.” 

The man at the desk read the paper, 
nodding his head. Finally he left the 
room, evidently to consult with some 
higher authority. He returned, smil- 
ing, to tell the two to go into the next 
room. When they came out a few 
minutes later, I heard the professor 
say: 

“Now that is turn about! Who 
would ever have thought that you'd 
be teaching me!” 

The boy, who had attended military 
training classes at the university before 
the war, had been assigned as in- 
structor for a group of volunteers, 
including his professor. He was go- 
ing to teach them to handle a machine- 
gun. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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This is only a sampling 
of a beautiful exhibit of 
135 photographs re- 
ceived from the Soviet 
Women's Anti-Fascist 
Committee and Soviet 
child care authorities as 
part of a rich program 
of interchange between 
the women of the USSR 
and the USA for the 
promotion of under- 
standing and friendship. 
Organizations and mu- 
seums throughout the 
U.S. interested in show- 
ing this exhibit should 
write to the Committee 
of Women of the Na- 
tional Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship, 
Suite 803, 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Photos by courtesy of Committee of Women 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 





These pictures illustrate only a small fraction of the 
facilities for the care of mothers and children that exist 
everywhere in the USSR. 


Left, reading down: Sun lamp treatment is one of the 

universal children's consultation centers.—Vaccination— 

A day nursery for the mothers of the Buryat-Mongolian 
Autonomous Republic. 


Center panel: State operated milk kitchens help keep 

babies healthy beyond the Arctic Circle—Children's 

sanitariums provide special care for ailing infants— 

Mobile nurseries like this accompany collective farm 

women to the fields in the harvest season—A visiting 

nurse shows this village woman of Poltava how to bathe 
and care for her baby. 


In circle: Women of the Kazakh Republic find maternity 
homes a pleasanter place to give birth than the tent 
or open fields where they themselves were born. 


Right: Soviet factories and institutions have well- 

equipped day nurseries like this one to serve working 

mothers—A peasant woman of the village of Velikoye 
leaves the maternity hospital for home. 








ENA ZAITSEVA was not beauti- 
ful. There was nothing actually ze- 
pulsive about her, but her youthful tim- 
idity and difidence made her awkward, 
and lacking in any confidence. She avoid- 
ed getting together with other young 
people; she shrank from the glances of 
the men and was dubious of their friend- 
ship. She was terribly afraid of being 
laughed at. 

Loneliness weighs heavily on young 
hearts. Lena knew this early and came 
to feel that somewhere in the world there 
must be another lonely sou! that she need 
but only find. So, one day she made up 
a package for the front and enclosed a 
warm note requesting that it be given to 
the loneliest soldier, to a soldier without 
anyone near and dear. 

The commander sent it to a man who 
had lost his entire family under the Nazi 
occupation. But as fate would have it, 
the Red Army man was killed just be- 
fore the package reached him. His bud- 
dies divided the contents and the letter 
was taken by Sergeant Poleschuk, a 
handsome, lighthearted fellow with “a 
girl in every port.” 

Poleschuk grinned at the tender hesi- 
tant sadness of the letter and immedi- 
ately sent off a gallant reply, bragging of 
dangers and exploits. From his letter 
anyone could tell that he was one of the 
most heroic fellows at the front. He 
concluded: “From the bottom of my 
lonely heart I send you the tender re- 
gards of a fighter, Sergeant Gregory 
Poleschuk.” 

Lena was beside herself with joy and 
immediately sent a still more tender 
letter offering her friendship. 

In war, time goes fast but letters go 
slowly. Poleschuk had already forgot- 
ten his joke and her letter disturbed him 
because he couldn’t remember any Lena 
and had never been in the town from 
which she wrote. Maybe it was that 
little girl who had met him at the junc- 
tion and spent the evening with him in 
the railway park. She had probably 
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Anna Louise Strong translated Lena 
and sent it to us with the following 
note: 

An anthology of Soviet short stories 
from the beginning of the Revolution 
to the present is being collected by 
Goslitizdat (State Literary Publishing 
House) for publication this autumn. 
It will be a monumental work of over 
200,000 words including 50 stories and 
novelettes and 37 authors. Lena is one 
of the stories from this collection and 
was published in Krestianka, a month- 
ly magazine for farm women. It 
shows that the Russians are also go- 
ing in for the simple, everyday type 
of love romance whicn forms the 
backbone of American women’s maga- 
zines. The story has brought in many 
letters of approval from women since 
it reflects situations and emotions 
which are widespread—A. L. 8. 











moved to another place. Anyway, it 
was worth answering. He wrote rather 
vaguely, recalling their happy, unforget- 
table encounter. 


For some time Lena could not under-— 


stand what had happened. Then it be- 
came clear that she was being laughed at 
and insulted; that the tender friendship 
of lonely hearts was just another mock- 
ing dream. She wept bitterly over Greg- 
ory’s letter. He had already become 
someone whom she felt she must protect 
from danger with her love, and now this! 
. . » But Poleschuk evidently expected an 
answer, and Lena felt she must reply. 
All her pent-up feelings searched for an 
outlet. Her answer was a sharp rebuff. 
She advised him to keep better lists of 
his girl-friends and not to mix them 
again. She requested him to tell the 
commander that next time he should 
choose a worthier and more appropriate 
recipient for her letters. 

Lena’s reproachful message arrived 
just before the battle and made rather 
bitter reading. During the conflict Pole- 
schuk was wounded, and as he lay in a 


—_—. 
MISH, 


shell hole awaiting the stretcher-bearer, 
the letter burned his soul. It even seemed 
to him that his wounds were somehow 
connected with that rotten joke of his: 
that it was a sort of punishment. He 
lay there a long time, and the pain an( 
weakness induced a melancholy in which 
it seemed to him his twenty-two yearn 
had been shallow and purposeless. 

In bed, at the dressing station, he asked 
for pencil and paper and began to write, 
turning his face to the wall. He wrote 
carefully and long, trying to express 
those sentiments he had in the shell hole. 
It was at once a confession and an at: 
tempt to justify himself in Lena’s eyes. 
The letter was both sincere and insin- 
cere. Insincere, because he made hin- 
self seem more bitter and to be suffering 
more than was actually the case. Sin- 
cere, because at the time he really felt 
that way. He begged Lena, if she could 
possibly have anything to do with if 
worthless but repentant wretch, to for- 
give him and continue their friendship. 

Perhaps mail was coming through 
quicker now. At any rate, Lena’s av- 
swer came just before he was released 
from the field hospital. It expressed 
much alarm for his health. He replied 
that he was already returning to battle 
with her name on his lips. He had to 
admit he had said such words often 
enough before, and to many girls. But 
this time, lying on the damp ground ani 
waiting for the moment to attack, he 
really did remember this unknown Lena. 
And the memory made him happy be- 
cause her letter expressed such anxiety 
for him and there was such tenderness, 
even in her reserved words. 

As time went by, the gay-hearted youth 
began to feel that he wanted to belong to 
someone. He realized it especially whet 
he received a packet containing letters 
from several girls but none from Lena. 
The others seemed silly and dull. And 
then Lena’s letter came and ‘he seized 't 
avidly. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Siberia—Second North America 


A vast region with numerous peoples, some of whom 
are of the same ethnic origin as the American Indian 


HE vast Soviet territory lying east 
Te the Ural Mountains and north 
of Central Asia has traditionally been 
known as Siberia. It is almost twice as 
large as continental United States and 
is all part of the enormous Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
tliat stretches over the heartland of the 
Eurasian continent from the Atlantic 
system of inner seas to the Pacific 
Ocean itself. 

Siberia was a place of ill repute un- 
der the tsars and universally famed as 
the cold, dreaded, barren land to which 
Russian political exiles were sent by the 
tens of thousands. Heart-rending are 
the countless stories of how liberals, 
radicals and religious dissenters suf- 
fered and died in the frozen Siberian 
wilds during tsarist times. 

Except along its southern fringe of 
rolling steppe, Soviet Siberia is charac- 
terized by two great geographic zones 
known as the tundra and the taiga. 
The tundra belt is in the far north 
beyond the Arctic Circle and consists 
of desolate wind-swept wastes with 
permanently frozen sub-soil and un- 
ending marshes, which are frozen solid 
most of the year, yet resplendent with 
many-colored flowers during the short 
summers. ‘To the south the tundra 
merges with the vast taiga belt of dense, 
unbroken forest, interspersed with jun- 
gle-like swamps, that covers the larger 
part of Siberia.. 

This immense taiga territory, stretch- 
ing on the average a thousand miles 
from north to south and more than 
three thousand miles from west to east, 
is the biggest tract of virgin woodland 
on earth. The trees of the taiga are 
predominantly of a coniferous variety 
such as spruce, pine, fir, cedar and 
larch. Flowing northward through 
both taiga and tundra are numerous 
rivers, including three of the world’s 
mightiest: The Ob, the Yenisei and 
the Lena, each of them a most impor- 
tant artery of communication and car- 
rier of civilization. 

The Soviets have drastically changed 
the social and economic aspects of the 
whole Siberian region. Under the 
great Five-Year Plans they have trans- 
formed this part of Asia, which Sir 
Bernard Pares terms “a second North 


America,” into one of the wealthiest 
and most productive sections of the 
USSR. Since 1917 they have rapidly 
developed Siberia’s untold riches in 
natural resources, untapped and undis- 
covered under the old regime, and have 
transformed this far-flung eastern em- 
pire into a bulwark of economic 
strength and reserve power. It was an 
asset of infinite value to the Soviet 
Union in the Nazi war. Naturally 
the economic development of this area 
has greatly altered the life and culture 
of its inhabitants who today number 
about 28,000,000. 

The bulk of this hardy population 
are Great Russians, with a consider- 
able admixture of Ukrainians. Many 
of these Slavs, frequently called Si- 
beriaks, have settled recently in west- 
ern or eastern Siberia with the purpose 
of helping to build up the country, of 
becoming _ collec- 
tive farmers and 
winning the wil- 
derness for agri- 
culture, of becom- 
ing workers in 
giant industrial 
projects such as 
those centering 
around the’ Ural 
Mountains district, 
the Kuznetsk Ba- 
sin and the Far 
Eastern _ territory 
bordering on the 
Sea of Japan. 
Many others are 
children, grand- 
children or de- 
scendants of politi- 
cal exiles, convicts, 


The village of Kulade 
(top) in 1934, show- 
ing tent-like dwellings 
of birch bark once 
used by the peoples 
of the Oirot Autono- 
mous Region. Today 
the Oirots have log 
houses and apart- 
ments of stucco. 
Many educational in- 
stitutions have ‘been 
established and these 
youngsters (bottom) 
are the region's fu- 
ture scientists 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


religious non-conformists, former serfs 
or those adventurous Cossacks who did 
so much to conquer Siberia for the 
tsars, 

In general, the Russians, Ukrainians 
and others whose origin was in western 
Russia live along or near the line of 
the Trans-Siberian, longest railroad on 
the face of the globe. Like the Ameri- 
can pioneers, they utilized the abundant 
materials of the forest to construct one- 
story log cabins or larger buildings, 
also made from heavy, rough-hewn, un- 
painted logs. Except for blinds painted 
white, these sturdy dwellings resem- 
bled closely those of the average fron- 
tier settlement in the United States. 
And while a more modern type of ar- 
chitecture has been developing recently 
in Siberia, the typical construction still 
remains that of strong, wooden logs. 

(Continued on page 34) 



















































Guests Pay Tribute to Soviet Science 


Foreign scientists who attended the jubilee anniversary session 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR discuss their observations 


At the end of June, the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR convened a Jubilee 
Session marking its 220th annisersary 
which was attended by many outstanding 
scientists from abroad. The delegation of 
American scientists included Prof. D. A. 
Mclunes, of the Rockefeller Institute, who, 
in addition to his field, represented the 
American-Soviet Science Society, which is 
affiliated with the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship; Prof. Harlow 
Shapley, director of the Harvard Observa- 
tory; Arthur Upham Pope, of the American 
Institute for Iranian Art and Archeology; 
and Dr. Jacob Heiman, representing the 
American-Soviet Medical Society. 

Below we publish statements that some of 
the guests to the Jubilee made before their 
departure from the Soviet Union. 


Prof. Charles E. Kellog, Chief of the 
Division of Soil Survey, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Russian institutions of soil science, al- 
though developed by Russians and for 
Russians, have been a source of ideas and 
inspiration for scientists everywhere. The 
results of the work of Dokuchaev, of 
the Institute of Soil Science of the Acad- 
emy and of the Soil Museum of Lenin- 
grad, are of great value to Americans 
and to people of all other countries be- 
cause the language of science is inter- 
national. This internationality is well il- 
lustrated by the use of such Russian 
words as podzol and chernozem by Amer- 
ican and British soil scientists. 

The Leningrad Soil Museum is the 
most complete and important museum 
of this kind in the world. Here the story 
of the soil areas of the world may be 
seen clearly in all its complexity of geol- 
ogy, biology, chemistry and geography. 

My last visit to Leningrad, one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world, was to 
the Forest Technical Academy. It began 
its work as the Forest Institute more 
than 140 years ago and has enriched 
world science with much valuable work. 

On leaving the Soviet Union I wish to 
say that few people can have imagin- 
ation bold enough to conceive of the 
great benefits to citizens all over the 
world of world cooperation between 
scientists of America and the Soviet 
Union. 


Dr. Henry Field, former curator of physi- 
cal anthropology, Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago. 


I had the privilege of bringing to the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR greet- 
ings from the National Geographic So- 
ciety, uniting 1,250,000 members and 
many other American scientific insti- 
tutions and individuals that follow with 
interest and deep sympathy the develop- 
ment of archeological and anthropo- 
logical sciences in the USSR. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of 


communication in wartime, we have re- 
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ceived from your country some reports 
on the recent works of your scientists. 
I am proud to state that I have done my 
part in the editing and translation of 
these works and in publishing in Amer- 
ican scientific magazines altogether 52 
articles by Soviet archeologists. 

However, coming back to your coun- 
try after ten years absence, I found with 
delight that we know only part of the 
magnificent work done by our Soviet 
collegues during these years, particularly 
in wartime. They have carried on their 
field work with really remarkable results. 

I was extremely glad to revisit the 
Academy’s Museum of Ethnography and 
Anthropology in Leningrad. It is re- 
markable how soon after the siege of 
Leningrad its workers reopened this 
great institution. Photographs, maps and 
descriptions of discoveries that I have 
seen in Moscow and Leningrad afford 
additional proof of the extreme vitality 
of your scientific life. 

I have not spent all my time in mu- 
seums and scientific institutions. I have 
walked through the streets of Moscow 
and seen how much wider and finer they 
have become since 1934. I saw Lenin- 
grad and traced its wonderful defense. 
I visited a collective farm and enjoyed 
the fine organization of its work, its 
cleanliness and friendly atmosphere, its 
children’s nurseries. 

The Soviet people have gone through a 
tremendous ordeal. But it seems to me— 
as an anthropologist I am a keen ob- 
server of people’s faces—that they have 
come out of it with more self-confidence 
than before. 

I am very grateful to the Academy of 
Sciences for its invitation. It will serve to 
strengthen our scientific ties. American 
scientific institutions are interested in 
Soviet research work and want to publish 
a special volume dedicated to the 220th 
anniversary of the Academy, and Pro- 
fessor Tolstov has already promised to 
send me about thirty articles on Soviet 
archeology. I hope we will be able to 
translate and publish also, works on 
Soviet anthropology; this work has been 
delayed to date owing to the difficulties 
of translation. 

On leaving Moscow, we look forward 
to even closer cooperation with our col- 
leagues in the USSR in the future. 


Dr. J. S. Huxley, F.R.S. 


My principal aim in coming to Russia 
was to see what was being done in the 
USSR in my own line: evolution from 
the standpoint of genetics, systematics 
and ecology. 

I was very much interested to find that 
work was going on in the USSR along 
lines very similar to those in Great Bri- 


_ tain, though quite independently. In some 


cases work here was further advanced 
and more original. As an example I can 


cite the work of Dr. A. Promptov and 
Dr. J. Vassiliev in one institute led by 
Academician Leon Orbeli on experiment- 
al studies of the behavior and genetics of 
wild species of birds. Nothing similar is 
being done in England. The same ap- 
plies to investigations done in the Labor- 
atory of Experimental Ecology in the 
Moscow Zoo, by Dr. Kalabuchov. We are 
doing much field work in England but 
no experimental work of such kind. 

A great deal of valuable work is be- 
ing done in genetics in many of the 
Soviet scientific institutions. I was ex- 
tremely pleased to find that a great deal 
of work was based on strict Darwinian 
principles of natural selection. The same 
tendency has been observed these last 
years in England and America but I 
didn’t know it was so advanced here. 

Quite exciting is the work done in the 
laboratory of the Genetics Institute on 
the different chemical properties of dif- 
ferent parts of chromosomes. I was 
struck by a demonstration of chromo- 
somes and their division in giant bacteria 
by Dr. Peshkov and by a very original 
piece of work done by Dr. Gause. This 
scientist gave the first experimental proof 
of what we in England call “organic se- 
lection” and what he calls “coincident 
selection.” 

Interesting work is being done in the 
mathematical theory of genetics and evo- 
lution; to put it briefly, in all fields of 
this vast subject. 

I was very glad to learn that some 
work done in England stimulated Soviet 
scientists. For instance, a five-volume 
“Handbook of British Birds” gave your 
specialists in systematics the idea of com- 
piling an analogous publication on 
Russian birds which, owing to the ex- 
tent of your country, is bound to be much 
bigger. 

Your systematists in the great museum 
work in the field more than your Eng- 
lish colleagues. Large scale field work 
is characteristic of your country in soil 
science, geology, paleontology, ecology, 
faunistic and floristic studies. Such work 
costs much money and I understand it is 
being generously supplied by the state. 

I am certain that my report on what I 
have seen in Russia will start a lively ex- 
change of ideas between the scientists of 
both countries. 

The prominence given science and 
scientists in your country is remarkable 
and fills with joy every man of science. 


Prof. A. D. Adrian, F.R.S., Cambridge 


The work in physiology that I was 
mostly interested in during my visit to 
the Soviet Union has certain differences 
from our work: Each laboratory of your 
institutes works on one particular prob- 
lem. This system avoids overlapping and 
repetition. However, it can work only in 
your country where such large resources 
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are given to science; we do not have at 
our disposal so many laboratories and 
scientific workers. Academician Leo 
Orbeli, Pavlov’s outstanding pupil, told 
me for example, that he was leading the 
work of about 150 scientists in different 
institutes. A grand team indeed! 

I was surprised at the way the Lenin- 
grad Scientific Institutions recovered so 
soon after the seige and evacuation. I 
was glad to see how much fundamental 
scientific research has been done in 
wartime in the, field of physiology as 
well as in its clinical applications. 

The great teachings of Pavlov might 
easily have become the dead traditional 
thing; but that was not the case. The 
teachings of this great man, whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting during the In- 
ternational Physiology Congress in the 
USSR, are being developed with great 
originality. The integration of experi- 
mental psychology with Pavlov’s work 
promises very interesting results and I 
understand that you in Russia are doing 
more in this direction than scientists in 
any other country. Pavlov’s Institute near 
Leningrad has really admirable facilities 
for experimental work with animals. Re- 
search is being done in this institution 
on so many lines that our short visit 
hardly allowed even a superficial inspec- 
tion of all the laboratories. 

I hope the energy and vitality of the 
Soviet people that was so well manifested 
in the quick reestablishment of scientific 
institutions in Leningrad will soon erase 
all traces of the German invasion in your 
country. 


Prof. V. Gordon Childe, F.S.A., University 
of Edinburgh. 


I was very much impressed by the so- 
cial standing and great prestige that 
scientists enjoy in your country. Your 
people seem to be interested in science 
much more than other peoples of the 
world. Scientific activities are front page 
news for newspapers; you find a place 
for them there almost every day. It 
helps to democratize science which is 
very necessary, particularly in my field 
of work, archeology, where the people 
can actively help us. 

You have a very fine system of pro- 
tection for archeological relics. We in 
Britain have not worked this out as sys- 
tematically as you have. 

I found such a great deal of interesting 
work done in your country in my field 
that even a brief summary would take 
too much time and space. M. Gera- 
simov’s work on the reconstruction of 
the outward appearance of men, based 
on skull remains, study of skulls of liv- 
ing people for comparison with historical 
documents, etc., is quite remarkable. 
American scientists have done something 
in this line but with much less results. We 
in Britain do not have experience in this 
valuable field of work. 

I was amazed at the scope of ficld 
work done in the USSR since my first 
visit in 1935. All periods of human cul- 
ture seem to have their share in the in- 
terest and work of Soviet scientists. 

[ think the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR is a fine body that could serve as 
an example to many similar institutions. 
Social sciences are grouped in your center 
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of learning together with natural scien- 
ces. I find it a very good arrangement, 
helping mutual understanding and co- 
operation among different branches of 
research. Our Royal Society groups only 
natural sciences. 

On leaving Moscow I want to thank 
the Academy of Sciences and the Soviet 
people at large for their warm and 
generous hospitality. 


Maurice Caullery, President of the Atcad- 
emy ot Sciences of Paris 


I was very glad to see Russia for the 
first time in my life to obtain personal 
impressions of this great country. Every- 
thing I have seen here makes me believe 
your country stands at the beginning of a 
period of great prosperity. 

I studied the structure of your acad- 
emy with great interest. It is a wonder- 
ful institution, a true center of research 
work. In this it differs greatly from our 
Academy where no original research 
work is done. Original scientific work is 
being done in our universities and our 
Academy encourages only the best of it. 
The Soviet Academy continues in the 
best traditions of the Academy of Paris, 
founded by the great Coldert, Minister 
to Louis the Fourteenth, as an active 
scientific institution, but reorganized in 
the eighteenth century. 

In my own field of research in zo- 
ology, I was struck by the combination 
of pure scientific and practical work. 
Your scientists have a very keen sense of 
social responsibility and are always glad 
to work for the benefit of society. 

On leaving your country I want to ex- 
press my deep gratitude for the lavish 
generosity and cordial welcome extended 
to us French scientists during our stay, 
and my hope for closer cooperation of 
our science with your extremely active 


and full blooded scientific life. 


Dr. Manuel Sandoval Vallarta, President 
of the National Academy of Sciences of 
Mexico 


I am especially interested in the study 
of cosmic radiation and therefore I spent 
most of my time in Soviet laboratories 
engaged in this work. I was glad to dis- 
cuss problems of common interest with 
a group of scientists led by Academician 
Alichanov. I am very much impressed by 
the quality of their work which served to 
clarify our own views. 

We had been planning an experiment 
in cooperation with this group the pur- 
pose of which is to find out to what ex- 
tent “Auger effects” vary with latitude. 
We will make observations simultane- 
ously in Mexico and the Soviet Union 
and extend them on our part as far as 
South America. 

I was very glad to meet the French 
scientist Dr. Auger, himself, at a ses- 
sion of the Academy where we discussed 
matters of common interest with other 
groups including one from Academician 
Joffe’s laboratories that study matters 
connected with cosmic rays. Extremely 
interesting work is being carried on by 
these scientists. I am very grateful for 
the interest shown in the work carried 
out in America on cosmic rays; I de- 
livered five lectures during my short 


stay in the USSR and presented for the 
first time some results of our recent in- 
vestigations. 

International cooperation is absolutely 
necessary to carry on further cosmic ray 
investigations. As soon as normal com- 
munications are restored, we hope to 
start a program for exchange of pro~ 
fessors and students of the Soviet Union 
and Mexico and invite Soviet scientists 
to attend our meetings. I am very much 
interested and ready to cooperate in a 
new international scientific magazine 
that is planned by the Academy of Sci- 
ences; this magazine fills a real need. 


Dr. Albert Szent Gyorgyi, Nobel Prize 
Professor of Biochemistry, University of 
Budapest 


I am greatly impressed by the quality 
and quantity of research carried out in 
this country, the fine organization of re- 
search work and the lavish generosity 
with which the Soviet state supports 
scientific work. 

I am struck by the hospitality shown 
us which is an expression of generosity 
not only to the scientists of the Soviet 
Union but to those of other countries as 
well. 

Anniversary celebrations of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences are of the greatest im- 
portance to the scientific development of 
the world. We are all glad that Russia 
has taken the lead in uniting the scienti- 
fic world after the terrible world war. 
We hope that Soviet Russia will play a 
leading part in world organization of 
science, as Academician Kapitza expressed 
it, for there is only one world in science 
and there are many scientific problems 
that have to be solved on a worldwide 
scale. 

I have stayed in the Soviet Union 
longer than my colleagues. I wanted to 
study not only scientific institutions but 
Soviet Russia and its people. I visited 
educational institutions, from nursery 
homes and orphanages to universities, 
because I am convinced that education 
plays the greatest part in the formation 
of future generations. 


Investigation of the spirit in which you 
educate your children convinced me that 
you have a peaceful people who like free- 
dom and give it to everybody. In your 
schools you do not produce standard mass 
people; you do your best to develop 
everybody’s individuality. You educate 
your children not for hatred but for 
peace and love of mankind. I found a 
great affinity between your people and 
my people, whose forefathers came from 
the Urals, and I am convinced there can 
be real friendship and real peace between 
us based on sympathy and_ under- 
standing. I was shown everything I 
wanted to see in your country and I 
liked what I saw. 


Prof. Yuri Horak, University of Prague 


I am convinced that the Soviet Acad- 
emy is the only one in the world which 
has so ably harmonized science and life. 
Soviet science is not abstract; it aims at 
the improvement of the material and 
spiritual welfare of all the peoples of 


the USSR. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











On Pensions and Sick Benefits 


Question: I read that the workers in 
the Soviet Union receive sick benefits 
and old age pensions. Would you kindly 
explain how the system operates? M. U., 
Boise, Idaho. 


Answer: Workers in the Soviet Union 
—men and women alike—are entitled to 
life long pension after they reach the 
legal age of retirement. The pension pro- 
vision is part of the entire system of so- 
cial security in force in the USSR. ‘To 
qualify for the receipt of a pension a 
man must be 60 years of age and must 
have worked at least 25 years. Women 
are entitled to retirement with pension 
after they veach the age of 55 and have 
worked for at least 20 years. In hazar- 
dous occupations the retirement age for 
men and women is 50 years. 

Pensions paid to workers amount to 
50-60 per cent of the wages previously 
earned. In cases of special need, and for 
outstanding services, the pension allot- 
ments may be increased. In view of the 
fact that the retirement age is compar- 
atively young, the pensioner may, if he 
so chooses, continue to work while he is 
receiving a pension. 

The social security regulations provide 
that in cases of death of a pensioner his 
dependents or minor children continue 
to receive his pension. Children of de- 
ceased pensioners continue to receive the 
pension until they reach their legal ma- 
jority. 

Some of the other provisions of the 
social security system are: 

1. Workers permanently disabled as a 
result of industrial accident receive a 
life long pension equal to 100 per cent of 
their former wage. This pension is 
granted without any qualification as to 
previous length of service. 

2. For disability resulting from any 
other cause workers receive a pension 
equalling two-thirds of their former 
wage. The length of continuous service 
in a given enterprise is a factor in deter- 
mining additional pension grants. 

3. Partial disability entitles a worker 
to a permanent pension. The percentage 
of his former wage paid as a pension is 
determined by the degree of disability or 
handicap. 

4. Payments are provided for in cases 
of temporary absence from work due to 
illness or results of illness. These al- 
lowances range from 50 to 100 per cent 
of the previouly received wages, depend- 
ing upon the service record of the in- 
dividual worker concerned and the years 
of work in a given enterprise. 

5. There is also a provision which per- 
mits the granting of some period of time 
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with pay to a worker who must take 
personal care of a sick member of a 
family. The amount paid is governed 
by the length of previous service in a 
given enterprise, as well as special needs. 

There are many other provisions of the 
social security system benefiting the in- 
dividual and the family. Among these are 
maternity benefits, grants of money to 
families with three or more children, 
care of mother and child, and the like. 
In evaluating these benefits it is well to 
bear in mind the fact that medicine is 
completely socialized and that everyone 
in the Soviet Union is entitled to entirely 
free medical and dental treatment, in- 
cluding hospitalization and whatever 
specialized treatment may be needed. 

The right to old age security is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of the USSR. 
Article 120 of the Soviet Constitution 
provides: 

Citizens of the USSR have the right to 
maintenance in old age and also in case 
of sickness or loss of capacity to work. 

This right is ensured by the extensive 
development of social insurance of work- 
ers and employees at state expense, free 
medical service for the working people 
and the provision of a wide network of 
health resorts for the use of the working 
people. 

The benefits afforded to the people out 
of the social security fund have been 
constantly expanding in keeping with the 
economic development of the USSR. 
The Soviet budget shows an annual 
progressively larger increase in the al- 
lotment for social security ard health 
services. The Soviet Union, in spite of the 
war strain on its budget, spent over 
10,000,000,000 rubles in 1944 on health 
services alone. This is exclusive of what 
collective farmers have spent out of their 
collective funds, or trade unions out of 


their own funds, for health services, 


sanatoriums, rest homes and the like. 
The workers are not required to con- 
tribute any money to the social security 
fund. The funds for it are provided by 
a special tax on all the industrial enter- 
prises. All employing organizations are 
required to pay in a stipulated percent- 
age of the entire payroll to the social 
security fund. The social security fund 
is administered by the trade union move- 


ment of the USSR. 
On UNRRA Membership 


Question: Is the Soviet Union a mem- 
ber of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration? G. L., 
Hyde Park, Calif. 


Answer: Yes, the Soviet Union was 
one of the original powers which signed 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration agreement in No- 
vember, 1943. Since then the Soviet 
Union has been represented on the 
governing body presided over by Herbert 
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Lehman, and has participated in many 
of its technical commissions. The USSR 
is also one of the countries which are 
defraying its administrative budget. The 
Soviet Union is cooperating with the 
activities of the UNRRA, extending it 
transport and port facilities in the ter- 
ritories under its control. 

However, the Soviet Union, in spite of 
its being the country which suffered the 
greatest ravages of war and systematic 
destruction by the enemy, and would 
therefore be entitled to relief through 
the UNRRA has, as we understand it, 
not asked for and is not receiving such 
relief. 


On Post-Graduate Studies 


Question: In discussing the education- 
al opportunities in the USSR the subject 
of post-graduate work came up. How 
can a student be admitted to post- 
graduate work? P. A., Washington, D.C. 


Answer: Students are admitted to post- 
graduate work upon their own applica- 
tion as well as by the selection of the 
faculty. There are full-time as well as 
part-time post-graduate students. 

The most promising students are en- 
couraged to take post-graduate work. On 
the eve of the war there were 13,000 
graduate students in the universities and 
higher technicums; 11,500 of them were 
full-time students. The demands of the 
war, of course, decreased the number of 
post-graduate students. With the end 
of the war the old post-graduate students, 
and new ones, are resuming their work. 
At present there are 5,500 full-time 
graduate students. 

All full-time post-graduate students 
receive stipends. This permits a great 
many young people to devote themselves 
to science and research in their chosen 
field, whether it be in the humanities or 
the applied sciences. 


On the Palace of Soviets 


Question: Has the building of the 
Palace of Soviets been completed, or has 
the project been abandoned? T. T., Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Answer: The construction of the Pal- 
ace of Soviets was interrupted by the war. 
The foundation has been laid. However, 
the 15,000 tons of metal which had gone 
into the framework of the building was 
dismantled during the war, and was used 
possibly in the defense of Moscow itself. 

Work on the construction of the 
Palace of Soviets has now been resumed. 
The original design, that of Soviet archi- 
tect Boris Iofan, who is known in 
America for his work on the Soviet Pa- 
vilion at the World’s Fair here, is be- 
ing somewhat altered, primarily in the 
matter of the exterior of the Palace. A 
group of leading engineers have been 
assigned to supervise the construction. 
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SEVEN PLays oF Maxim Gorky. T'rans- 
lated by Alexander Bakshy in collabo- 
ration with Paul S. Nathan. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1945, 
396 pp. $3.75. 


ORKY wrote fifteen major plays, 

two unimportant one-act comedies, 
and two other plays published after his 
death—Somov and Others, and Yakov 
Bogomolov (incomplete). Of the seven 
in Mr. Bakshy’s volume, only The Low- 
er Depths and Yegor Bulychov and the 
Others are familiar in English transla- 
tions. So far as I know, the other five 
have not hitherto appeared in English: 
Barbarians (1906), Enemies (1906), 
Queer People (1910), Vassa Zhelezno- 
va (1910), and The Zykovs (1914). So 
we have reason to be very grateful for 
this collection from the Yale University 
Press) Mr. Bakshy (who translated 
Gorky’s Clim Samghin series of novels) 
has contributed a preface (“The Theater 
of Maxim Gorky’’), and a short intro- 
ductory note to each play. 

Outside the Soviet Union, Gorky as 
a dramatist is identified with his most 
famous play—one of the great plays of 
the 20th century—The Lower Depths 
(or, in its various translations since 1903, 
In the Depths, Night’s Lodging, Sub- 
merged, At the Bottom, Down and Out). 
Some expert should go over all the trans- 
lations of this “hymn to Man from the 
lowest depths” and determine which is 
the best. Perhaps it is Mr. Bakshy’s; I 
am no judge. It must be very hard to 
reproduce the flavor of its dialogue. I 
recall one translation, adapted for the 
English stage, that turned Russian slang 
into Cockney. It is a play that, as Oliver 
Saylor wrote in 1922, less than any play 
he knew could reveal its potential effect 
in the theater from a reading of its 
printed lines. 

It presented problems of performance 
and interpretation to Stanislavsky, who 
first heard Gorky talk about it in 1900: 
“Once of an evening, sitting on the ter- 
race and listening to the sound of the 
Crimean waters, he told me in the dark- 
ness of his dreams about a new play 
which he later called The Lower 
Depths.” “A new author, a new style, 
a new and peculiar romanticism and 
pathos that bordered both on_theatri- 
cality and propaganda”—so the prob- 
em was posed to the Moscow Art 
Theater. And Stanislavsky, Nemirovich- 
Danchenko, and some of the company 
made elaborate efforts to understand the 
types and the environment of the play 
by visits to the Khitrov Market: hang- 
out of tramps and thieves, a dangerous 
Place full of underground passages, 
where they heard strange oaths. and saw 
incredible specimens of the “creatures 
Who once were men.” 

Stanislavsky (who played the role of 
atin) was dissatisfied with the produc- 
tion he achieved at that time, but no- 
ody else was; it was a great success in 
that season of 1902. It was the second 
of Gorky’s plans to be put on by the Art 
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The People Gorky Knew 


A review by DOROTHY BREWSTER 


Theater. Smug Citizens (or Smali Peo- 
ple) had been produced a short time 
before, but only after a private perform- 
ance arranged at the Mikhailovsky The- 
ater in St. Petersburg for all official 
persons connected with the censorship, 
from grand dukes down, and with spe- 
cial cordons of police—for Gorky’s repu- 





Maxim Gorky 


tation as dangerous was well-established 
by then. “One would think that these 
preparations were being made not for a 
general dress rehearsal but for a general 
battle.” Stanislavsky (My Life in Art) 
gives a delightful picture of Gorky’s em- 
barrassment at the success of The Lower 
Depths. Crowds followed him in the 
streets and surrounded him; he would 
pull at his rusty cropped moustache, “run 
his strong fingers through his long hair, 
or throw his head back so as to clear his 
face and forehead of the mass of hair 
that fell over it, trembling, distending his 
nostrils. . . . ‘Brothers,’ he would say to 
us smiling guiltily, ‘you know somehow 
it is not comfortable, really ...’” 

Mr. Bakshy in his preface gives inter- 
esting samples of Russian critical opinion 
concerning Gorky’s plays. There was 
some recognition, but more misunder- 
standing, in the period before the Revo- 
lution. And after the Revolution, in the 
1920’s especially, when Gorky had to 
live much abroad because of his health, 
his dramatic reputation did not grow ap- 
preciably. But in 1932 Yegor Bulychov 
was produced at the Vakhtangov Thea- 
ter and in 1933 Enemies (forbidden at 
the time Gorky wrote it) was put on by 
the Maly Theater. They joined The 
Lower Depths in the regular repertoire 
of the Soviet theaters; and since his death 
several other plays have become popular. 

When in 1943 (in the midst of the 
war) the 75th anniversary of Gorky’s 


birth was celebrated, there were ama- 
teur as well as professional perform- 
ances not only of the tried favorites, but 
also of Barbarians, Vassa Zheleznova 
and others. Moscow cinemas had a week 
of Gorky films. In the city of Gorky— 
the ancient Nizhni-Novgorod—there 
were celebrations in factories and plants, 
schools, clubs and libraries. Gorky linked 
the culture of the past with that of the 
present, for which the Red Army was 
fighting. In the theaters that have been 
named for him, the Moscow Art Thea- 
ter, the Theater of Drama in Leningrad, 
his’ plays were performed; only in the 
Rostov Theater of Drama, also named 
for him, there was no performance; the 
theater had been destroyed by the Nazis 
during their occupation of the city. 

Yegor Bulychov and Others became 
familiar to visitors to the Theater Fes- 
tivals in the 1930’s. But I recall one un- 
usual performance in the summer of 1935 
by a company from Novosibirsk. It 
was the custom to open the Moscow 
theaters to provincial companies during 
the time when the famous Moscow 
groups were traveling elsewhere, and 
thus to give these companies the benefit 
ot Moscow encouragement and criticism. 
The meanings and the emotions of the 
play were much more strongly and 
crudely accented by the actors from No- 
vosibirsk than in the other productions I 
had seen; clearly the audience in the Si- 
berian city was less trained in subtleties 
of acting. But there was a vigor and 
enthusiasm in the performance that I 
have not forgotten, and it reminded one 
of the cultural development going on in 
the theater all over the Soviet Union. 

This play with its sequel, Dostigaev 
and Others (available in The Last Plays 
of Maxim Gorky, International Publish- 
ers), was planned as part of a trilogy 
dealing with the struggle of social forces 
from the bourgeois to the Bolshevik rev- 
olution (1916-1917), but Gorky did not 
complete the third play because he was 
too absorbed in helping younger Soviet 
writers. Yegor is a memorable charac- 
ter: the cunning, strong business man, in 
the grip of a fatal disease, foreseeing the 
destruction of his own business, the crash 
of the whole system, helpless to avert the 
catastrophe. His rebellion against God 
has for background the rebellion of the 
Russian people, whose revolutionary 
songs drift in from the street as he fights 
off death. 

In Yegor, as in Vassa Zheleznova and 
Antipa Zykov, Gorky shows “a warm, 
almost loving interest in the type of self- 
made and strong-willed men and women 
who rose from the lower middle class, 
almost without benefit of education, to 
become rich merchants and manufactur- 
ers.” Vassa is a sort of merchant ma- 
triarch, with a troublesome degenerating 
family; a shrewd business woman who 
cheats as a matter of course, who pro- 
motes murder; yet knows that sins are 
sins and in her way is deeply religious. 
She is a fascinating and complex charac- 
ter. Antipa Zykov is stronger than any 
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of the younger men around him—strong 
enough to take as his bride the strange 
convent-bred girl who had been betrothed 
to his weak son. This play is a sort of 
queer transposition of Desire Under the 
Elms into a Russian key. And in Queer 
People there are provincial intellectuals, 
and particularly a writer, who make one 
think of Chekhov. 

In Enemies there is an actress who 
sees the intellectuals around her carrying 
through an amateur performance, with 
the parts badly cast, with no players of 
talent; the acting is terrible and “you 
can’t make out what the script is about.” 
Here, perhaps, is Gorky’s own estimate 
of the people in these plays—engineers, 
literary men, foresters, liberal and con- 
servative factory owners, philanderers: 
many of them were “inventing” them- 
selves—like the Clim of Gorky’s later 
novel, who thought always of his role; 
and none of them—except the factory 
worker in Enemies—knew what the 
script was about. 

But there is no card catalogue for 
these people. Mr. Bakshy is right in 
stressing Gorky’s extraordinary sense of 
character. These five plays that we now 
have the opportunity of reading in Eng- 
lish will deepen and widen one’s estimate 
of Gorky’s contribution to the drama. 
He once expressed his regret that he 
wouldn’t have time to put down on paper 
every one of the ten thousand queer and 
interesting Russians he had known. He 
liked people not finished off neatly, like 
an umbrella. Sometimes, says his writer 
in Queer People, “I feel that the whole 
of Russia is a country of people who’ve 
been mauled but not finished off.” Here 
in this volume of plays we have a chance 
to get acquainted with a few dozen of 
the ten thousand Gorky knew. 


A Biography 
of Burliuk 
A Review by LOUIS LOZOWICK 


Buruiuk, by Katherine 8. Dreier, Pub- 
lished by The Société Anonyme, Inc. 
and Color and Rhyme, New York. 
174 pp. $5.00. 


i lipme: is the first full length biography 
in English of a notable artist who 
deserves to have had several before now. 
Although told in the third person it is as 
much autobiography as biography, for 
the subject himself selected and furnished 
the facts while the author set the tone— 
which is one of reverent admiration. 

Miss Dreier tells something of Bur- 
liuk’s ancestry, his early home life in 
Russia, his general and art education, his 
teachers and school companions, various 
incidents attending his early progress, the 
first stormy appearances as poet and ar- 
tist, visits to Munich and Paris, mem- 
bership in various literary and artistic 
societies, happy courtship and marriage, 
the birth of the two sons Nikky and 
Davy, travel to Japan, arrival in Amer- 
ica, initial struggles, work on a local 
Russian paper, relations with the great, 
near great and humble. 

Burliuk, as is well known, is con- 
sidered the “father” of Russian Futurism 
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and deservedly so, for he had a faculty 
for leadership matched by very few. He 
was a clever writer who could formulate 
a theoretic argument or toss off a mani- 
festo in record time; he was equally 
fluent in prose and poetry, always ready 
with a caustic challenge or retort; he was 
an orator, with a thunderous voice, a 
good organizer and a hard worker at 
painting and drawing. 

Above all perhaps, he knew how to get 
along with people of the most diverse 
views, opinions and styles. When pub- 
lishers were not available he turned pub- 
lisher; when galleries were not available 
he exhibited in city streets. He was thus 
at one time or another collaborating with 
the poets Mayakovsky, Kruchenikh, 
Kamensky, Khlebnikov; the artists Kon- 
chalovsky, Lentulov, Lapionev, Filonov. 

In this part of the story occurs an er- 
ror which lends itself to easy misinterpre- 
tation. It seems that Filonov was plan- 
ning to have an exhibition in 1929. It 
failed to take place because a “commis- 
sar” consulted “workers” who found 
Filonov’s paintings above their heads. 
Miss Dreier ends melodramatically: 

“This was the end of Filonov.” 

I want to reassure Miss Dreier: This 
was not the end of Filonov. Without. go- 
ing into the entire biography of Filonov 
it is enough to state that in 1932 (i.e. 


three years after the alleged tragedy), 
in the All-Union exhibitions held to cele- 
brate the 15th anniversary of the Soviet 
Union, Filonov was honored by being 
given an entire section. Curiously enough 
this very exhibition was reviewed in Bur- 
liuk’s own New York paper. 

Accompanying the text is an excellent 
choice of reproduction from Burliuk’s 
work in all its bewildering variety: 
“South Sea Fishermen” and “Bourgeois 
Riding in State” in Futurist technique; 
simple and vigorous “Rainbow” and “De- 
serted House;” character study in “Rus- 
sian Tea Party;” simple symbolism in 
“Tolstoy and Lenin: Unconquerable 
Russia; more involved symbolism in 
“Day and Night;” warm and pathetic 
portrayal of “Eilshemius in His Study;” 
several stylistically different portraits of 
Mrs. Burliuk. 

The illustrations form a necessary, in- 
deed an indispensable addition to the full 
understanding of Burliuk; from them 
emerges an artist of a keen intelligence 
responsive to current social struggles, 
aware of contemporary ideas. ; 

The book taken in its entirety is less 
an objective analysis than a tribute from 
a personal admirer, and should therefore 
find a ready response from the constantly 
growing number of other Burliuk ad- 
mirers. 


Honest Reporting 
A Review by ELLA WINTER 


THESE ARE THE RussIANs, by Richard 
E. Lauterbach, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1945, 368 pp., $3.00. 


NE of the outstanding questions of 

our ‘era will always be how the 
Russian people lived through this war, 
how they bore the horrors, managed to 
carry on, and were able to turn the tide. 
It is a far cry already from the days 
when our wiseacres were prophesying: 
“like a knife through butter.” 

It was more surprising to millions of 
people, this Russian victory, because other 
European nations had gone down like 
ninepins; the strong, the democratic, the 
well-prepared. What did Russia have? 

There have been many answers. Con- 
servatives will tell you it was General 
Winter, it was “the Russian hordes,” 
it was space, it was American help. Some 
or all of these things helped; none was 
decisive. 

In seeking the answer to the question, 
Lauterbach made the discovery that what 
had been wrong with the picture of Rus- 
sia many people hung in their minds 
was the idea of “a robot people molded 
by iron dictatorship.” He realized that 
the vital factor in the Soviet Union is 
the emphasis on people—on their col- 
lective and individual development. This 
is how he sums it up: 


There is a strong, resonant note of 
hope for civilization in the key to “why 
Russia won.” In the most highly mech- 
anized war of all time they were able 
to defeat the nation generally credited 
with having the most complete mastery 


over machines. And I am convinced they 
did it by recognizing in their own fash- 
ion that people—not machines—decide 
everything. 


Richard Lauterbach went to the Soviet 
Union with the same questions the rest 
of us had, correspondents and citizens. 
He went for Time and Life, he had a 
little knowledge of Russian, he stayed 
almost a year, he had been once be- 
fore on a brief visit. But these were not 
Lauterbach’s main assets; his main as- 
set was an ability to see and hear the 
simple people, to assess their words, their 
deeds and their sacrifices even when all 
one could see with the naked eye was 
weariness, and worn clothes, and _ lack 
of housing space, food and elementary 
comfort. In this report you meet the 
Russian in his everyday life and you 
meet him leading men in battle. You see 
the trivia of daily existence, in a nation 
fighting for its life, and you see the gran- 
deur. On a train chugging out of the 
Stalingrad station you see, with him, 
how the Soviet passengers press their 
noses against the window for a last look, 
and you hear their reverent whispers— 
“Geroi gorod!” (hero city). 

Lauterbach saw the Kharkov murder 
trials, watched the hangings; he went 
through the ruined streets of Leningrad. 
He was one of the party of correspond- 
ents that viewed the Polish corpses at 
Katyn which were the immediate cause 


‘of the breaking of relations between the 


USSR and the exiled Polish government. 
He saw the murder camp at Lublin. He 
describes what he sees in ‘vivid, fast, 
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clean prose, and you go with him. He 
doesn’t spare you; but you see every- 
thing in its framework. 

Two interesting chapters tell about 
Russian leaders about whom we are all 
curious and know too little: Stalin, 
Zhukov, Air Marshal Novikov, Air Ace 
Pokryshkin. In these portraits the Life 
reporter's training stood Lauterbach in 
good stead. We learn many details that 
most people will hear for the first time. 

One chapter tells of the long trek 
across Siberia on which Eric Johnston 
took four reporters in addition to Read- 
ers’ Digest publicity man William L. 
White. Lauterbach describes the same 
scenes and people White described, but 
you would not know they were the same. 
The contrast in descriptions is a vivid 
illustration of a prejudiced observer’s 
subjective account of the Soviet Union, 
and an objective reporter’s picture. Lau- 
terbach never minimizes lacks, draw- 
backs, difficulties, nor the snarls of red 
tape; but he sees these things in pro- 
portion. 

And then cornes the blue-print for an 
understanding between the USA and the 
USSR; “The World from Moscow.” 
This chapter presents clearly and simply 
most of the suspicions Russians harbor 
about the intentions of the rest of the 
world, and the reasons for them, as well 
as their hopes for near and lasting co- 
operation with their wartime allies. It 
should have been compulsory reading for 
every delegate at San Francisco, as the 
book should be for every American 
citizen. 


The Polish 
Question 


Wuat Is HaAppeNninc IN PoLanp? By 
Prof. Ignace Zlotowski. Published by 
American Polish Labor Council, New 
York, 1945. 29 pp. 10c. 


A valuable resume and interpretation 
B of Polish events up to the formation of 
the Provisional Government of National 
Unity. A brief but thorough historical 
background analyses the democratic con- 
stitution of 1921 and the unpopular, un- 
democratic constitution of 1935 which 
was never ratified by the necessary two- 
thirds majority of parliament and upon 
which the London Poles claim their 
authority. Professor Zlotowski analyses 
the nationalities that form the popula- 
tion of the territory east of the Curzon 
ine and reveals that the Poles there 
form a small minority; he points to the 
reforms and other evidences of democ- 
racy in the measures already taken by 
the Provisional Government; he discuss- 
és the trial of the sixteen Poles and the 
sorry record of the London Poles. This 
booklet, together with “The Case of 
the 16 Poles,” which gives the full offi- 
cial text of the indictment of the men re- 
cently tried in Moscow, and Anna 
oulse Strong’s “Inside Liberated Po- 
land,” both published by the National 
Suncil of American-Soviet Friendship, 
give essential background for the thor- 


ough understanding of the entire Polish 
question, 
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Wa FROM OUR READERS 


Disgrace to Our Journalism 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

Benedetto Croce, the Italian philosopher 
and liberal, has maintained that there is 
no such thing as a mistake of the intellect, 
and that all errors or mistakes are “of the 
heart”—that is, the result of lack of good 
will and unwillingness to ascertain the 
truth. 

This is a profound and apparently 
sound proposition. W. L. White’s scan- 
dalous pseudo “report” on Russia and the 
Russians afford latest proof of that. White 
was totally unfit to report on Russia after 
his six-weeks’ tour, and he knew that, or 
ought to have known it. The sixteen for- 
eign correspondents who have condemned 
him are to be commended for speaking 
frankly—and harshly—of the “peculiar 
and fundamental dishonesty” of the White 
farrago. He gave neither background nor 
foreground detail. He betrays his ig- 
norance of everything essential to a fair 
general judgment of Russian conditions 
and policies since the revolution. 

It was reckless, immoral and shocking 
for him to deal with Russian medical edu- 
cation, for example. He was in no position 
to form any conclusion whatever regarding 
it. The same is true of many other cur- 
rent situations. He is guilty of an outrage, 
which, of course, the criminal code does 
not cover, but the writers and journalists 
are bound to convict him of a grave moral 
offense and blunder. 

The reactionary press and some ex-lib- 
eral reviewers (like John Chamberlain in 
Harper’s) may find some merit and value 
in the White volume, but the enlightened 
and progressive readers are not fooled by 
these prejudiced commentators. White 
stands branded as a charlatan. He may 
have pleased the Tory Readers’ Digest, but 
even the Atlantic Monthly points out that 
a Russian or other European could, after 
six-weeks’ tour, say about the United 
States almost as much of an adverse and 
unfavorable character as White tells about 
a great and‘ vital people whose rich lan- 
guage he doesn’t know, with whose re- 
markable literature he is unfamiliar, and 
whose intellectual and moral traits he 
completely misrepresents, owing to abys- 
mal ignorance and shallowness. 

He has shown most effectively how NOT 
to report on Russia. His example, it is to 
be hoped, will not be followed by any 
other American correspondent or traveller 
ot average decency and self-respect. 


Victor S. Yarros 
La Jolla, Cal. 


Leaves from the Past 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I write to congratulate you on the excel- 
lence and great value of the articles in your 
monthly Soviet Russia Today. I look for- 
ward to its arrival and class it with the 
Literary Guide, of the Rationalist Press 
Association, London, as the two best month- 
lies in our language. 

For the last twenty years I have been 
championing Kussia’s cause here in the 
Press almost single-handed. 

I was particularly pleased to read the 
article in your October issue by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. His father Sir George Trevel- 


yan used to spend the winter at his resi- 
dence “Welcombe” near Stratford-on-Avon 
(his ancestral summer residence was in 
Northumberland) and my father’s resi- 
dence, Snitterfield Park, adjoined Wel- 
combe. Snitterfield is the village in which 
Shakespeare’s grandfather and father were 
born and in which his mother Mary Arden 
also owned land. I often met Sir George 
when I was a boy and used to skate and 
run paper chases with his three sons of 
whom Sir Charles is the eldest and George 
Macaulay (the youngest) is President of 
Trinity, Cambridge, and England’s leading 
historian, as his father formerly was. My 
private tutor at Oxford was Sir Wm. 
Auson, warden of All Souls, England’s 
leading Constitutional Lawyer and author 
of The Law of the Constitution and I also 
studied under Diccy, his sole rival. I have 
in the last fifty years written in the inter- 
vals of a busy practice, and later since 
retiring, numerous articles on Constitu- 
tional Law. I spent the whole of 1937 in 
Europe studying the Fascist organizations 
in all countries there and discussed Russia 
with Sidney Webb (Lord Passfield) whose 
wife, Beatrice Webb wrote the introduction 
to the new edition of their famous joint 
work “Soviet Communism.” 
A. B. Sanders 

Victoria, B. C. 


Enjoys SRT 


We publish the letter below in the hope 
that a student in the Moscow Conservatory 
will read it and write to our reader. 


To Soviet Russia ToDAy: 

I am enjoying your good editorials and 
the close-up photos of the Russian people 
particularly. I like the cover of the June 
issue because it shows tangible evidence 
of American-Soviet friendship—a fact that 
is evidently very distasteful to certain of 
our home-grown Fascists. I also like the 
interesting study of Mr. Molotov, and his 
statement in favor of a strong internation- 
al security organization. 

The poem, “People Who Sing Like That” 
is excellent, and the fascinating group on 
page 23 is very interesting. I enjoy their 
strange costumes and musical instrument. 
In the November number, “Art For the 
People” was educational and “Home,” one 
of the most stirring poems I’ve ever read. 
One would have to be a jelly-fish to not 
respond to that. 

Can you tell me how to start writing to 
a music-student about 19 or 20, at the Mos- 
cow Conservatory? I am interested in cor- 
responding with a girl (preferably a 
harpist). C. May 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Polish Articles Helpful 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

I find your magazine very interesting 
and during the past year it came in very 
handy for settling some very hot argu- 
ments on the Polish question. 

Many people are deliberately misled by 
the newspapers and if it was not for 
magazines like yours telling people the 
truth we could very easily find ourselves 
fighting against a people whose only wish 
is to do good. J. Donaldson 
Quatsino, B. C., Canada 
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LENA 
(Continued from page 20) 


Only gradually did his buddies notice 
the change in him. As usual, they joshed 
him about the girls and, as usual, they 
expected him to read the “juicy spots” in 
the letters. But Gregory only replied, 
“This isn’t that kind of letter.” 

In war hearts get tough; and yet they 
open more readily to anything that is 
tender and bright. No one better than 
the soldier at the front understands the 
clear beauty of true heart ties. The 
day came when Poleschuk read Lena’s 
letters to his friends, not in jest, but to 
show what a treasure he possessed. Lena 
wrote of her life, her folks, her thoughts 
and feelings with the expansiveness of 
one who opens her heart for the first 
time. 

More than a year passed. They had 
long been writing without waiting for 
answers. ‘They numbered their letters 
which now reached nearly a hundred. 
The habit of sharing their thoughts be- 
came a sweet need. But though they 
were full of tender concern they did not 
go beyond the bounds of friendship. And 
this made everything more exciting for 
it lent the enchantment of having some- 
thing to look forward to. 

Gregory’s leave was approaching. He 
had gone with the advancing army all 
the way across the Ukraine, and now it 
was a long way back to Lena. But she 
was the one he wanted to see. Enclos- 
ing his photograph, he wrote her this un- 
expected declaration: “You must know 
that I have loved you for a long time 
and dream of seeing you. If you feel 
the same, write, and I will come to you, 
even if only for a few hours.” 

Turning pale and biting her suddenly 
chilled lips, Lena was startled at this de- 
sirable yet frightening avowal. The 
beautiful young face with its challenging 
mouth looked at her from the photo- 
graph. Gregory was even handsomer 
than she had imagined, and he loved her. 
Her? He loved her from letters and 
from a vision he had dreamed. She 
gazed with despair in the mirror. Her 
face, distorted with pain and fear, 
seemed even homelier than usual. No, 
no, no! He must not come! To see 
disappointment and scorn in his dear 
eyes; she could never live through that. 

She was tormented all night. At dawn 
she wrote a short bitter letter. “Your 
love is self-deceit. I am homely and I 
am no mate for you. I do not want to 
love you and you must not love me.” 

In the depths of self-torture she en- 
closed her worst passport photograph. 
When the letter finally slipped through 
the slit in the mail-box, she was terrified 
by what she had done. She waited a long 
time, hoping the postman would come so 
that she could ask him to give it back. 
But he did not come and she had to 
leave for work. 

Days and nights of misery went by. If 
sometimes her heart dared to hope that 
Gregory would love her as she was, 
harsh reason answered: There are no 
miracles. 

And no miracles occurred. First there 
came letters written by Gregory before 
he had received that dreadful picture. 
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Then silence. Lena clearly imagined how 
eagerly he had seized her picture, looked 
at it, and then thrown it away. How he 
had read her letter and had been glad 
that she, herself, had freed him. Yes, 
Yes! Why else had there been no letter 
for two months? 

The third month passed, and the 
fourth. Lena, with terror thought that 
he might be dead or wounded. Would 
he really have dropped their friendship 
because of her despairing letter? It was 
slandering him to think so. 

She wrote to his detachment asking for 
news of him. Week after week went by 
in anxious waiting. Then, coming home 
one day, utterly depressed, she saw an 
envelope with his handwriting, every 
stroke of which she knew. 

“T never would have written to you if 
a buddy had not passed on your inquiry. 
It would have been better if your cruel 
letter had been the cause of the break. 
Your friendship helped me in battle. 
Now nothing can help me. I am crip- 
pled; my life is broken. I might get 
work as a watchman if anyone wants a 
watchman on a stump. I also have my 
right hand so that I can write letters. I 
will answer you, that is all I can offer 
now, my faraway Lena.” 

For two nights Lena hardly slept. She 
spent those nights cleaning and arrang- 
ing her room, examining it with a critical 
eye and then cleaning it again. In the 
daytime she went to a hospital where a 
friend of hers, a doctor, worked. Moved 
by her prayers, he found out where 
Gregory’s hospital was located. Then 
she chased about for permits and tickets. 
She waited for two days at a railway 
station, unable to get a train for all were 
full. She ran from car to car begging 
them to let her go to her wounded hus- 
band. Finally a conductor took pity on 
her and let her stand on the cold plat- 
form where she gazed through misty, 
weeping windows at the wet, steaming 
fields that slipped past the moving train. 


At the station of a strange town she 
went into the women’s room, put on her 
one good dress and took out a package 
of honey cake that she had baked before 
she left home. She hurried through the 
unknown streets but they all seemed hos- 
pitable and all the people seemed good 
and kind and directed her to the hospital, 
And the nurses were so understanding 
—like everybody these past days. She 
slipped into a white hospital smock 
which completely hid her nice dress. And 
through a kind of thick cloud she heard 
the nurse’s voice saying: “He never told 
us he had a wife. He was probably too 
depressed.” 

But it all had no meaning. Gray with 
sleepless nights and the long journey and 
in the old hospital smock with its dan- 
gling strings she flew upstairs and the 
long corridors slipped swiftly under her 
light feet. 

She knew him at once and ran in call- 
ing, “Grisha!” And fell on her knees be- 
side the bed seeing without horror, with- 
out confusion, the stump of his left 
shoulder and the hollow in the bedcovers 
where his left leg was gone, and the 
deep scar on his handsome face. 

But this also had no meaning. What 
did have meaning was that the handsome 
face went swiftly through changes of ter- 
ror, surprise, gladness, confusion and 
finally uncontrolled and conquering hap- 
piness. And then her swift flight reached 
its end and time stood still. 

They were silent for quite a while be- 
cause they could find no words as full 
and clear as the silence. Then she saw 
his eyes move and she followed his gaze. 
There on the side of the bed table, where 
it was shielded from the gaze of passers- 
by, was stuck that hideous passport pho- 
tograph—she blushed at that. When he 
saw her face flush, his mouth twisted in 
a teasing smile. 

“Now why did you try to prove that 
you were ugly? You are the loveliest 
thing in the world.” 


MUSCOVITES INTERESTED IN AMERICA 


MERICAN plays and motion pic- 
tures, lectures on American cul- 
ture, economics and political structure, 
concert programs featuring American 
composers, and exhibits devoted to 
America meet with great success in 
Moscow and bear witness to the grow- 
ing interest in all that concerns Ameri- 
can life. 

Two of Lillian Hellman’s plays, 
“Watch on the Rhine,” produced by the 
Leninist Komsomol Theater, and “The 
Little Foxes,” by the Moscow Dramatic 
Theater, are now played before packed 
houses. Some time ago the premiere of 
George Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess” 
was shown at the All-Russian Theatri- 
cal Society. It was performed by the 
society’s vocal ensemble and is the first 
American opera to be staged in the So- 
viet Union. It was acclaimed by both 
public and press. : 

Of the numerous recent lectures on 
America held in the Soviet capital, the 
most successful were “Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt,” “History of the United 
States,” “War Against Japan,” and 


“Works of American Literature and 
Art.” 


Thousands of Muscovites have vis- 
ited the American exhibit of prefabri- 
cated housing and Soviet engineers, ar- 
chitects and building workers were 
particularly impressed by America’s 
achievements in modern construction. 


A program of readings from Russian 
and American authors, which included 
the works of Chekhov, Mark Twain, 
Gorky, O. Henry and Upton Sinclair, 
scored such success that in addition to 
the capital’s large halls, readings wert 
delivered at trade union clubs, to units 
at the front and at numerous garrisons. 

Professor David Oistrakh, well-known 
violinist, and Lev Oborin, pianist, gav¢ 
the first rendition of Loeffler’s “Partita 
for Violin and Piano” to an enthusiastic 
audience of Moscow music lovers. 

Moscow celebrated July 4 with an all- 
American program performed by the 
State Symphony Orchestra. ' 

Vera Pilakhovs, 
Moscow 
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Tue Last Hint, scenario by Boris 
Voyetekhov, Alexander Zarkhi and 
Josef Heifitz; directed by Alexander 
Zarkhi and Josef Heifitz; produced 
by the Tbilisi Film Studios, Georgian 
— released by Artkino Pictures, 
ne. 


NE of the finest books to come out 

of the war was written by a Soviet 
journalist and playwright, Boris Voye- 
tekhov, who prefaces it with the state- 
ment: “I had the luck to be in the hell 
of the last days of Sevastopol’s heroic 
defense, personally to see, hear, and sur- 
vive happenings which surpass in valor, 
bravery, and endurance anything my 
imagination could picture.” 

His statement is only partly true, 
however, for only a man of brilliant 
imagination and remarkable sensitivity 
could have selected from the mass of 
material he witnessed those very episodes 
which make “The Last Days of Sevas- 
topol” a remarkable contribution to war 
literature, with the same lasting quali- 
ties as “The Red Badge of Courage.” 

As Pravda correspondent in the be- 
sieged city, Voyetekhov’s imagination was 
at once fired by the mass valor of the 
people that fought for their city. He 
saw heroism — and recorded it with 
beautiful simplicity and directness—not 
only in the last-stand fight of the ma- 
rines, the infantry, the airforce and the 
men of the Black Sea Fleet, but in the 
postmen who continued to deliver the 
mail although addresses had long been 
obliterated, in the type-setters who made 
up Sevastopol’s newspapers by candle 
light in underground caves, in the wo- 
men of the city who fought beside their 
men, heavy grenades hanging from their 
slim waists, or attended the wounded, 
helped the evacuation of the aged, the 
feeble, the maimed, lived a life of stead- 
fastness and devotion that gave inspira- 
tion to the defenders up to their dying 
moment. 

There is nothing melodramatic about 
this heroism—it stems from hatred of 
the enemy and what he represents, from 
love of country, from understanding of 
one’s duties. 

Voyetekhov quotes from a superb last 
letter that a captain writes to his wife 
in which he says: “From discipline to 
heroism is only one step.” It was that 
kind of inner discipline that made Sevas- 
topol an epic of heroism. 

And now, based on this same _ book, 
the Tbilisi Film Studios, in Soviet 
Georgia, have produced “The Last 
Hill,” directed by Alexander Zarkhi and 
Josef Heifitz, known in this country for 
their excellent film “Baltic Deputy.” It 
is unfortunate that this film does not 
measure up to their previous one and is 
far from attaining the simple grandeur 
of Voyetekhov’s book. 

This, in part, is due to the fact that 
the script writers elected to synthesize 
several episodes from the book into a 
“story” with its tradition of leading 
characters, plot and denouement. Hero- 
ism was therefore pumped into a hand- 
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Meroism—Real and Fancied 
A Review by ANDREW VOYNOW 


Five heroes of Sevas- 
topol sing defiance to | 
the enemy in a scene 
from "The Last Hill" 
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ful of characters; a heroism that suc- 
ceeded in progressing the story but failed 
to breathe life into the men and women 
that performed the deeds. 

Zarkhi and Heifitz seemingly forgot 
that letter in the book—only one step 
from discipline to heroism; they failed 
to catch the monumental simplicity and 
directness that enabled men in Sevas- 
topol, laden with grenades, to throw 
themselves under the treads of onrush- 
ing enemy tanks. Otherwise they surely 


would have been embarrassed by Nicko- . 


lai Kruichkov’s portrayal of Commander 
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Boris Likhachev, his too heroic gestures, 
his elegant act at the bow of the sinking 
destroyer as he brandishes his pistol at 
the diving Stukas. 

There were, of course, extremely 
stirring moments in the film, harsh reali- 
ties that pointed a lesson. The acting of 
the five sailors from the Grozny was 
warm, and there were moments of sensi- 
tive camerawork—but it must be ad- 
mitted that the special effects were poor. 
Throughout the film, however, you 
yearned for the strength and truth that 
comes with understatement. 


Justice on the Screen 
A review by DAVID DRUCKER 


WE AccusE, a documentary film of the 
Kharkov war criminals trials; com- 
mentary by John Bright, narrated by 
Everett Sloane; edited by Joseph 
Gluck; produced by Irvin Shapiro; 
pictures through courtesy Artkino 
Pictures, Inc. 


ECENTLY, former Supreme Court Jus- 

tice Jackson, United States Chief 
Counsel in the prosecution of Axis war 
criminals, forecast the early mass trial 
of the top Nazi hierarchy now in Allied 
hands. Goering, Hess, von Ribbentrop 
and the rest will be accused before an in- 
ternational tribunal of plotting the war 
and the extermination of whole nations 
and races. 

One of the immediate tasks of victory 
is the swift and just punishment of war 
criminals. This was solemnly promised 
to the peoples of the world in the Mos- 
cow Declaration and confirmed by the 
Crimean Conference. 

The Soviet Union early began the 
task of trying those war criminals in its 
hands. “We Accuse” is the powerful and 
effective film report of the Kharkov trial 
of three Germans and a Russian traitor. 
Produced by Irvin Shapiro and edited 
by Joseph Gluck from Russian news- 
reels and captured German film, with a 
splendid narrative writen by John Bright 
and effectively spoken by Everett Sloane, 
this picture provides the spectator with 
a courtroom seat at the most dramatic 
trial yet filmed. 

The trial was held in a theater, the 
only large building left standing in Khar- 
kov, a city remembered by many for the 
first modernistic skyscrapers in the Soviet 
Union. 

As the Court reads the indictment 
against Retzlaff, a secret field policeman; 


Langheld, a military intelligence man; 
Ritz, a former lawyer and SS officer, 
and Bulanoff, the Russian driver of a 
gas van, charging them with the in- 
credible atrocities, the people listen in- 
tently. On each face is written the per- 
sonal tragedy the citizens of Kharkov 
suffered during the slow process of Nazi 
extermination. 

Calmly and without emotion the de- 
fendants in the dock, interpreters at their 
side, recount their bestial crimes. Retz- 
laff tells how he loaded forty people into 
two murder vans. Ritz, the SS officer, 
describes how he shot down Russian war 
prisoners in cold blood. 


While the defendants testify, their 
words are brought to life on the screen 
by scenes of atrocities more damning 
than their own confessions of guilt. As 
they describe the torture and the killing 
inflicted upon the innocent inhabitants 
of Kharkov, these Nazis give no sign of 
regret but only a desire to escape punish- 
ment. 


Over and over again they repeat the 
refrain of the little men, “orders of a 
superior officer,” or, as in the case of 
Bulanoff, the Russian traitor, “Nazi co- 
ercion.” Yet he cannot explain the two 
overcoats he accepted as part pay. 

We shall hear much in future war 
crime trials of the legalistic defense of 
“superior orders.” Obedience by a sol- 
dier to orders of his superior in the 
midst of battle is one thing. And even 
the massacre of captured American sol- 
diers at Malmedy by the Nazi would 
not be excused by any rule of warfare. 
A man who had any reason to know that 
the order he executed was unlawful 
cannot be excused by “superior orders.” 


(Continued on page 31) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


ers have the possibility of sending 
their children to the plant’s day 
nurseries and kindergartens, and checks 
on conditions there in cooperation 
with the health and educational au- 
thorities. It organizes the sending of 
children to pioneer camps in the sum- 
mer, organizes help for mothers in the 
care and entertainment of children 
during winter vacation periods, and 
on New Year and other holidays. 

The Social Insurance Committee also 
organizes the so-called night sanitar- 
iums at the plant. This is an institution 
for the benefit of workers who may be 
run down but who are not ill enough 
to stop work or go to a regular 
sanitarium, or who are engaged in 
work detrimental to health. At these 
night sanitariums they are given for 
specified periods, curative or preventive 
regimens, diets, etc., that they might 
not be able to get at home, while they 
continue their work during the day. 
The committee also, on instructions 
from the medical staff, sees to it that 
any workers who need regular special 
diets get them. Special tables are set 
aside for such workers in the factory 
dining rooms. 

All expenses for such measures are 
taken care of through the social in- 
surance funds received from the enter- 
prise. 

All members of the foregoing sub- 
committees are selected from among 
the workers themselves and serve on 
a voluntary basis. These sub-commit- 
tee members are not elected, but ap- 
pointed. However, they are under the 
supervision of the Zavkom. 

If the work of the Zavkom is un- 
satisfactory, its members may be re- 
called by the decision of a general 
meeting of the workers, and a new 
election held. In the event a higher 
trade union body decides that a trade 
union committee should be dismissed, 
this decision must also be approved by 
a general meeting of the workers of 
the plant. The workers, incidentally, 
likewise have a number of avenues for 
registering complaints against the man- 
agement which, if verified, can result 
in removal. 


Relations of Union and Management 


The question has often been raised 
about strikes in the Soviet Union. 
Naturally American workers, who have 
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HOW SOVIET TRADE UNIONS WORK 


taken the no-strike pledge, understand 
why we have no strikes during the war. 
But even in peacetime we have no 
strikes, because the workers have al- 
ways had other and effective means 
for adjusting their grievances. There 
is not and never has been any anti- 
strike legislation in our country, be- 
cause the question of strikes simply 
does not arise. Although the unions 
at all times freely criticize manage- 
ment for any inefficiency or failure to 
protect their interests, there is no 
basis for hostility between labor and 
management. Our workers are fully 
acquainted with the financial situation 
in the country as a whole and in their 
own enterprises. ‘They know that un 
der our economic system, no individual 
receives any profit, but that every- 
one, including the plant management, 
is a Wage-earner. 

They constantly see around them 
the concrete results of their own work 
in the hospitals, the polyclinics, the 
sanitariums and rest homes, the schools 
and universities to which they may 
send their children—or go themselves 
—the new houses going up where for 
reasonable rentals they can have better 
apartments, ‘They see the full care 
that is given to invalids; they know 
their old age is secure. Naturally many 
of the material advantages that were 
constantly increasing in peacetime have 
had to be foregone during the war 
—but the workers have understood 
the reasons for that very well. For 
all these reasons there can be no ques- 
tion of strikes which curtail produc- 
tion. We can only speak of the con- 
stant effort to raise productivity still 
higher, which in turn results in still 
better living conditions and greater 
cultural facilities. 

For the handling of grievances, there 
is a Rates and Conflicts Commission 
in every plant and institution. On 
this commission there are equal rep- 
resentatives of management and of 
labor, who preside over meetings in 
turn. Labor’s representatives are ap- 
pointed by the shop committee from its 
membership, or are elected by a gen- 
eral membership meeting, depending 
on the size of the shop. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that usually these 
commissions reach agreement on points 
in dispute. In cases where agreement 
is not reached, the issue may be carried 
to the Union’s Central Committee, 
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which meets with representatives of 
the industry as a whole, to a Concilia- 
tion Board, which has equal rep- 
resentation of union and management, 
or to an arbitration board with an 
impartial chairman. Certain types of 
cases, such as those involving recovery 
of back pay, are taken directly to the 
courts. 

It should also be remembered that 
we have a permanent Economic Coun- 
cil attached to the Council of People’s 
Commissars, of which the head of our 
All-Union Council of Trade Unions 
is a member, and to which other trade 
union leaders belong. Thus our unions 
participate at top levels in making all 
government policies. In addition, 
trade union leaders hold high posts 
in the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
and probably the overwhelming major- 
ity of our deputies to the Supreme 
Soviet are trade unionists. 

I know that this very brief sketch 
of the structure of the Soviet Trade 
Unions leaves many questions un- 
answered. It should be sufficient, how- 
ever, to indicate that our unions are 
built on a broad democratic base, from 
top to bottom, and are wholly devoted 
to serving and advancing the interests 
of their members. 

It is my confident hope that through 
the exchange of information and dele- 
gations and through the close working 
relations which are being established 
under the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the trade union movements of 
each of our two great countries will 
have an opportunity to study the other 
at first hand, and from such inter- 
change and study to learn from each 
other how better to solve our common 
problems and attain our common ob- 
jectives, 
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EASTERN EUROPE AND WORLD SECURITY 


(Continued from page 9) 


the Tito-Subasich government, could find 
accommodations only in the so-called 
“barracks” of the Fairmont hotel. 

But the blazing truth about the mag- 
nificent struggle of the partisan forces 
within Yugoslavia under their great 
Marshal Tito could not be suppressed. 
By 1943, one third of the territory of 
Yugoslavia had been freed of the in- 
vaders by Tito’s forces, armed almost en- 
tirely with weapons captured from the 
enemy. British missions, including Chur- 
chill’s own son, had seen with their own 
eyes what was going on. It could no 
longer be hidden that Purich and his 
predecessors who had headed the govern- 
ment-in-exile had been pursuing a policy 
inimical to their own people and to the 
whole Allied cause. Division grew within 
the government-in-exile itself, and great 
Serbian chauvinism, which Mikhailovich 
represented, lost its influence. In May, 
1944, Purich resigned, and a new gov- 
ernment was formed headed by Subasich. 

Marshal Tito and his National Lib- 
eration Movement had never been averse 
to cooperation with all those who were 
ready to take an active part in the 
struggle against fascism. After a visit to 
Yugoslavia where he reached an agree- 
ment with Tito, Subasich formed a new 
cabinet in London in July, 1944, which 
recognized ‘Tito’s forces and abolished 
the staff of Mikhailovich. 

When the Red Army entered Yugo- 
slav territory the USSR gave a formal 
undertaking to withdraw immediately 
after the complete expulsion of the Ger- 
mans and meanwhile to observe the so- 
vereignty of Yugoslavia in civil affairs. 
The Red Army liberated Belgrade joint- 
ly with Tito’s forces, and in November, 
1944, with their land nearing complete 
liberation a new agreement was entered 
into between Marshal Tito and Subasich 
to form a joint people’s government the 
earliest possible date. It was agreed that 
King Peter would not return to Yugo- 
slavia until the people themselves had 
decided in a national referendum on 
whether or not they wanted him back, 
and in the meantime royal power would 
be exercised by a Regency Council. The 
supporters of Mikhailovich did every- 
thing possible to disrupt this agreement, 
and for a time, encouraged by British 
support of reactionary forces in Greece, 
King Peter refused to accept the agree- 
ment. However, it was accepted by both 
Britain and America and given formal 
status at the Yalta conference. There 
the Big Three recommended to Marshal 
Tito and Dr. Subasich that the agreement 
between them be put into effect immedi- 
ately and that a new government be 
formed. They also recommended that the 
anti-Fascist Assembly of National Lib- 
eration (Avnoj) headed by Dr. Ivan 
Ribar, be extended to include members of 
the last Yugoslav Parliament (Skup- 
schina) who had not compromised them- 
selves by collaboration with the enemy. 

This recommendation presented certain 
difficulties, in view of the fact that the 
last elections to the Skupschina held in 
December 1938 had been conducted under 
the unbridled terror of the Stoyadonovich 
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dictatorship, which resulted in a _ pro- 
fascist parliament. Nevertheless, arrange- 
ments were made immediately to carry 
out the Crimea agreement, and on March 
9 it was put into effect when a united ad- 
ministration was established in Belgrade 
with Tito as Prime Minister, Dr. Su- 
basich as Foreign Minister, and Dr. 
Milan Grol, leader of the Serbian Demo- 
cratic Party as First Deputy Prime Min- 
ister. 

The new democratic and federative 
Yugoslavia will be made up of six state 
units: Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Monte- 
negro, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Mace- 
donia. While democratic elements from 
outside are included, the backbone of the 
new government consists of the new dem- 
ocratic forces that arose in the struggle 
which brought into being the new, free 
Yugoslavia, liberated from its own pre- 
war fascist regime, as well as from the 
fascist invaders. It includes all parties ex- 
cept those that served fascism. The lib- 
eration movement within Yugoslavia has 
not been dominated by the Communists, 
although they have provided a strong 
core of the resistance forces. It unites 
people of different democratic groups 
and parties, and the elections held even 
during the war were on a wide demo- 
cratic basis. 

On April 11 a Mutual Aid Treaty was 
signed with representatives of the Soviet 
Government by Marshal Tito and Dr. 
Subasich. Directed especially against any 
renewal of aggression by Germany or 
any state directly or indirectly allied with 
her, the treaty expressed the “unbending 
will” of both countries for cooperation 
with each other and with all the United 
Nations. That the treaty was envisaged 
to fall within the scope of the new world 
security organization, was made clear 
by a special clause providing “that the 
application of the present Treaty will 
conform to the international principles in 
the adoption of which they have partici- 
pated.” 

As in the case of other nations in 
southeastern Europe, close ties with the 
Soviet Union by no means preclude close 
ties with the Western Allies as well. The 
sincerity of Marshal Tito’s desire for 
friendship with all the United Nations 
was proven by his attitude during the un- 
fortunate Trieste affair, used by reaction- 
ary forces as part of their campaign to 
stir up conflicts among the Allies. 

The Yugoslav army freed Trieste, 
Fiume, Istria and the whole Slovene 
Coast from the forces of Hitler and 
Mussolini. While Trieste itself is in- 
habited by Italians, the whole hinterland 
has a compact Yugoslav population. 
Marshal Tito naturally felt that his lib- 
erating troops had the right to remain 
in occupation, although he made it clear 
that he was perfectly willing to leave 
Yugoslavia’s claims to this territory to 
the decision of the peace conference. The 
Italians, too, made it clear that they felt 
there were no obstacles to an amicable 
settlement. 

In view of this and of the immense 
contribution of Yugoslavia to the war, 
one can only marvel at Marshal Tito’s 
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restraint when British General Alex- 
ander actually had the gall to compare 
his methods to those of Hitler, and 
when following Alexander’s ultimatum 
to Tito to withdraw his troops, British 
warships appeared in the harbor. If it 
had not been for Marshal Tito’s extra- 
ordinary patience in the face of these 
provocations, armed clashes might well 
have resulted. Marshal Tito signed an 
agreement with the Anglo-American 
authorities, agreeing to leave Trieste in 
British and American hands, while re- 
maining in occupation beyond an agreed 
upon line. But in accepting this decision, 
Marshal Tito made it quite clear that he 
did so in order to prevent conflict, to pre- 
serve friendship and strengthen peace, 
and that the Yugoslav people could not 
but feel their interests had been injured. 

The closeness of the ties between 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union are 
understandable. They are not based on 
any desire for domination on the part of 
Moscow, nor on any subserviance to 
Moscow on the part of the liberation 
movement. They are based on mutual 
concern for the future peace and secur- 
ity of the Balkans and of all Europe, 
which both countries know are best 
served by a policy of friendship. 


JUSTICE ON THE SCREEN 
(Continued from page 29) 


Murder, torture, rape, slavery, larceny, 
etc. are universally recognized crimes and 
there is no legal system that excuses them 
either in war or in peace. 

As the trial draws to its close the 
camera again and again catches the sor- 
rowful faces of the audience. Although 
merely spectators, they seem to be a vast 
jury chosen by the millions of all lands 
to sit in judgment on Nazism. 

And then the Court files in with its 
verdict—‘“Guilty,” and the punishment— 
“Death.” 

The people of Kharkov are shown 
congregating in the public square to wit- 
ness the execution of the sentence. From 
a distance four bodies are seen swinging. 

Although the War Department has en- 
dorsed “We Accuse” for showing to ser- 
vicemen, the Hays office has banned the 
film from widespread distribution by re- 
fusing its seal. The execution of the 
death sentences apparently has shocked 
the sensibilities of the Hays office despite 
the fact that the film represents a trial 
that fully accords with our American 
sense of justice. The defendants are rep- 
resented by counsel, they are confronted 
in open Court with witnesses, Germans 
as well as Russian, they are given full 
opportunity to answer, in fact every right 
of the defendants is scrupulously ob- 
served. 

The attention of the Hays office 
should be called to the report of Justice 
Jackson on the punishment of war crim- 
inals and recently approved by President 
Truman. Jackson says: 

“We propose to punish acts which have 
been regarded as criminal since the time 
of Cain and have been so written in every 
civilized code.” 

“We Accuse” is a powerful film record 
of one case. It should be seen by all who 
believe in justice. 
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THE GI HAS A STAKE IN RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 16) 


the subject of world organization and 
the part we should play in it. For in- 
stance, the Gallup Poll of 1937 asked 
our civilian population whether or not 
we should join an international organiza- 
tion of nations in an effort to head off 
World War II. The results were in- 
dicative of the widespread indifference 
at that time: 

Yes 26 per cent 

No 52 per cent 

? 22 per cent 

In 1945 an identical question was 
asked in anticipation of the end of armed 
conflict in the near future. Our civilian 
population answered: 

Yes 81 per cent 
No 11 per cent 
? 8 per cent 

Now compare the above figures with 
those compiled in a recent poll con- 
ducted by the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, an organization of World War 
II of which I am a member. The poll 
was conducted in April of 1945. To the 
question, “Do you favor the immediate 
formation of an international organiza- 
tion, and should we join before peace 
treaties are written?” members of the 
AVC answered YES to the tune of 99 
per cent. Opposing reservations which 
might weaken or limit the proposed 
world organization, were 95 per cent of 
AVC members; 92 per cent favored the 
use of our armed forces to stop armed 
aggression anywhere in the world, with- 
out requiring specific approval of Con- 
gress in each case. 

For those in our armed forces who 
have remained in the United States, the 
situation is little different from that 
governing the outlook and conduct of 
our civilian population. The daily press 
largely retains its influence, and the few 
papers which try to expose the maneuver- 
ing of those who would wreck the peace 
are looked upon as disturbers of the 
peace. Many continue to swallow the 
delicious anti-Soviet bait cooked up by 
some irresponsible reporters of the San 
Francisco conference, and are easily 
irked by “problems” of which they have 
little real knowledge—the Polish issue, 
the Argentine issue, the Soviet attitude 
on the veto. 

What should be done about it? As a 
GI, I think something definitely must 
be done and soon. Otherwise the spuri- 
ous concoctions of our small but loud 
Russophobes will split our embryonic 
world organization wide open. 

First of all, we must continue tirelessly 
and fearlessly to expose these saboteurs 
of world peace. Whether in the news- 
papers or the large-circulation maga- 
zines such as the Readers Digest and 
Life, their continued stream of vitriolic 
propaganda against Russia must be met 
with enlightened discussion of the issues 
involved. The halls of Congress must 
once more resound to the voices of those 
who are battling for a real world organi- 
zation, where all too long they have rung 
with the shouts of those who would ob- 
struct a just peace. 
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We must replace those within the 
State Department who would rather see 
Germany built up as a bulwark against 
“the Communist hordes” than to discuss 
world unity with a Russian on a man-to- 
man basis. We must see to it that those 
in Congress who side with these home- 
grown fascists are defeated at the polls. 
We must never allow the isolationist 
tacticians of 1919 to repeat their dis- 
ruptive work in 1946. 

We must orient our civilian popula- 
tion and servicemen alike on the neces- 
sity for closer cooperation with Soviet 
Russia in the interests of world peace. 
This will be a difficult task, granting the 
obvious fact that many of the most 
powerful instruments of public education 
are in the hands of those who would 
sabotage world unity to promote their 
own selfish ends. The War Department 
has from time to time issued Orienta- 
tion Bulletins excellent for the purpose 
of enlightening the soldier on world 
affairs and the part: America must play 
in them. But, on the whole, the orienting 
of the American soldier has been a case 
of “too little and too late.” 

The future depends on quick action. 
Are we going to progress through scien- 
tific and technological research, educa- 
tion and cooperation, or are we to 
regress through our inability or unwill- 
ingness to move forward into a brave 
new world? 

Yes, the American soldier has a stake 
in Russia. And in China. And in India. 
And in every people, great or small, in 
our potential world brotherhood of na- 
tions. For a peaceful world, there are 
no substitutes for teamwork and coop- 
eration. And the GI who has sweated it 
out in the mud of Europe and the islands 
of the Pacific has, I think, a greater 
stake in world peace than Senators 
Wheeler, Hawkes, and Capehart will 
ever have. 


PROFESSOR AND 
STUDENT 


(Continued from page 17) 


The People’s Guards was a symbol 
of the all-around character of the So- 
viet people’s war against fascism. It 
was touching to watch those mixed 
crowds of civilian-soldiers in the early 
days of their formation as they march- 
ed through the streets of Moscow. 
They marched proudly, although not 
always like trained soldiers, and as 
they marched they sang the same songs 
one heard the Red Army men singing. 

The last time I saw a group of them 
was the day I left Moscow in October 
1941. We were. being evacuated to 
Kuibyshev, and I was on my way home 
to pack. As I walked down the boule- 
vard the air raid sirens set up their 


wail, and I began to run because I 
didn’t want to be chased into a shelter 
on the way. Suddenly, above the 
shriek of the sirens I heard voices sing- 
ing. I stopped, and saw them coming 
down the street, young boys next to 
old men whose hair gleamed silver at 
the temples, and whose heavy rifles 
weighed down their old shoulders un- 
accustomed to such burdens. Some 
of them were dressed in the uniform 
of the Red Army, some in the gray 
cotton-padded suits the soldiers wear in 
winter, others in civilian clothes. They 
did not quicken their steps at the sound 
of the siren, but marched on, keeping 
time with the song they were singing: 

“Oh Moscow, mine, Oh country 
mine, There’s not another land like 
mine.” 

As they passed me a boy stopped 
to adjust his shoe lace. 

“Are you leaving Moscow?” I 
asked him. 

“Leave Moscow? Not on your 
life! We’re staying to fight for Mos- 
cow.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Sixteen.” He picked up his rifle, 
slung it over his shoulder and ran to 
catch up with his comrades. I watch- 
ed them as they marched on, little 
dreaming that these raw _ recruits, 
awkwardly carrying their rifles, would 
participate so effectively not only in 
the defense of Moscow when the 
Germans were at the gates of the city, 
but in the offensive to the west of 
Moscow. 


Tales of Soviet Chiidren 


TuHat Boy NIKOLKA and Other Tales 
of Soviet Children, by Ruth E. Ken- 
nell, published by Russian War Re- 
lief, Inc., N. Y., 1945. 67 pp. 50c. 


Containing four stories suitable for 
8- to 12-year-olds, this little book will 
be welcomed as an introduction for 
American children to children in the So- 
viet Union. “That Boy Nikolka,” the 
longest of the four, is full of suspense 
and tells of Soviet children taking part 
in the war effort, even to the capture of 
German soldiers. “The Village Treas- 
ure” also is a tale of a child’s selfless 
heroism. “The Magic Horse of Samar- 
kand” and “The Magic Light” recap- 
ture the early wonder that came with 
the first tractor and the first electric 
bulb to the far reaches of Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


wents were the final factors dooming 
he Polish government-in-exile in Lon- 
jon to an extinction which cannot now 

e delayed for long. 

The sixteen Poles on trial—actually 
ifteen since one was ill and did not 
nppear in court—were underground 
epresentatives in Poland of the Lon- 
Hon Poles. General Okulicki, chief 
Hefendant, was the commander-in-chief 
nf the underground Home Army and 
parachuted into Poland a year ago in 

ay in a Liberator plane with a Po- 
ish pilot from Italy. The prosecution 
tated that the Home Army killed 
early six hundred Red Army officers 
nd men since the Red Army entered 

Poland. It produced witnesses who 
ook part in the killings. Okulicki did 
ot dispute these facts and admitted 
imself “morally and politically re- 
ponsible” for every act of the Home 
Army under his command, but claimed 
e was not legally guilty since he acted 
sa soldier under orders of the Po- 
sh government-in-exile and since the 
illings, he claimed, were done by de- 
nchments under remote control. 

Both the prosecution and the de- 
ense seem about equally damaging to 

e Polish government-in-exile. For 

e representatives in Poland appeared 
ither as promoters of serious civil war 

as the prosecution claimed—or as 
ersons unable to control gangster ele- 

ents who had permeated their or- 
anizations—as the defense claimed. In 
either case could they aspire to arous- 

g confidence as candidates in any fu- 

re government. 

The Polish defendants drew sen- 

ices much milder than most Musco- 

ites expected. Okulicki got ten years, 
hile others got much less. and three 
tre entirely acquitted. 

Meanwhile, the long-awaited Polish 

nferees were meeting. It will be re- 

nmbered that at the Yalta Conference 
¢ Big Three set up a Polish commis- 

O—Molotov, Harriman and Clark- 

etr—to select Poles from Poland and 

ondon to confer with the Warsaw 
tovisional Government and widen its 
ese, after which American and Brit- 
recognition was promised. These 
lected Poles finally met in Moscow 
dheld repeated conferences at which 

ly Poles were admitted. They final- 

| announced an agreement, stating 
at all parties were going to Warsaw 
d would be included in the new gov- 
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4 REPORT FROM MOSCOW 


ernment but that the exact ministerial 
posts would be announced from War- 
saw, not from Moscow. 

It is an open secret that the new 
government will contain not only the 
leaders of the previous Warsaw Pro- 
visional Government, but also new 
cabinet members from inside Poland 
and from London. The most impor- 
tant of these of course is Mikolajczyk, 
Peasant Party leader, described to me 
long ago by a British high official as 
“the most important name for the Brit- 
ish and Americans because we give him 
so much publicity that his is the only 
name most Anglo-Americans recog- 
nize.” 

The new Polish Government ex- 
pects immediate recognition from Brit- 
ain and America according to the 
Yalta Agreement, but it will be only a 
provisional government until the na- 
tional elections are held. But before 
this can happen, millions of Poles must 
return home and get settled. Probably 
several million from Germany, West- 
ern Ukraine and Western Byelo- 
Russia. This repatriation will take time. 

At any rate, the Polish question 
seems en route to a settlement which 
offers Poland a government based on 
four parties. It may prove a stabler 
government than Poland ever had. We 
must remember that this country 
emerged as a modern independent state 
less than thirty years ago and has 
never yet developed a highly satisfac- 
tory government. ‘The- present pros- 
pects seem good. 

Meanwhile, the “victory session” of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
passes a simple, yet sweeping law—the 
demobilization of the thirteen oldest 
age groups, to be completed by the end 
of 1945. Rank and file are to get an 
extra year’s pay for every year served, 
higher paid groups also get bonuses but 
smaller ones. The local authorities are 
held responsible to provide jobs for 
every demobilized man within a month 
after he gets home—and the job must 
not be lower paid than the one he had 
before the war. Special rebuilding 
loans for those living in devastated 
areas have been granted. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


In addition to the Slav elements in 
Soviet Siberia, there are many native 
peoples, predominantly of Mongol or 
Turko-Tatar racial stock. Although 
these groups total around 100, most of 
them are numerically quite small, so 
that their aggregate population does 
not exceed 1,000,000. ‘These indig- 
enous peoples and tribes, probably the 
most backward of all the ethnic groups 
in the old Tsarist Empire, were no- 
mads or semi-nomads who for centur- 
ies roamed over the immense, sparsely 
settled spaces of Asia, hunting, fishing 
and grazing their cattle or reindeer 
on the ever shifting pastures. 

The Russian imperial expansion east- 
ward resembled the American expan- 
sion westward, not only in the opening 
up of rich new territories, but also in 
the treatment of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. For ruthless violence and ex- 
ploitation characterized tsarist policy 
toward the peoples of Siberia, many 
of whom had rapidly declined in num- 
bers or had almost entirely disappeared 
when the Soviets won control. Though 
some of the Siberian natives fought 
back hard against the Russian conquer- 
ors, on the whole, they resisted with 
far less vigor and spirit than did the 
American Indians against the encroach- 
ing Whites. 

Americans making a study of the 
Soviet Siberian peoples for the first 
time are usually quite excited to find 
that a number of them are of the same 
ethnic origin as the American Indian. 
This is true not only of the Far East- 
ern Chukchis and Eskimos who live 
close to Bering Strait, but also of the 
Oirots and Buriat-Mongolians in far- 
off southern Siberia and the Evenkis 
and Nenetses up north near the Arctic 
Circle. 

These peoples are similar to the In- 
dians in physical characteristics, in cer- 
tain customs and religious ceremonials, 
and in basic living habits, such as the 
use of tents constructed from a frame- 
work of poles covered with skins or 
bark. Some of them clearly share the 
Indian’s aquiline nose, piercing eyes 
and high cheek bones. 

The noted anthropologist, the late 
Dr. Franz Boas, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, stated: “The physical relationship 


of the American native to the east: 


Asiatic is closer than that to any other 
race. Straight, dark hair; wide, rather 
flat face; heavy nose; tendency to a 
Mongoloid eye are common to both of 
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SIBERIA —SECOND NORTH AMERICA’ 


them. Locally, types are found that are 
so much alike that it would be rather 
dificult to say whether an individual 
is an Asiatic or an American.” 

Another leading anthropologist, the 
late Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, agreed with Dr. 
Boas and believed that the American 
Indian stems from Mongol stock. I 
once heard Dr. Hrdlicka recount how, 
hearing the strains of a familiar, plain- 
tive type of music in a Mongolian town 
of eastern Asia, he thought for a mo- 
ment that he must be back among the 
Indians of the United States. 

In any case, the consensus of scien- 
tific opinion is that ages ago, probably 
in pre-historic times, the distant ances- 
tors of the Indians migrated from Asia 
across Bering Strait, which is only 56 
miles wide and interspersed with is- 
lands, or across a vanished land bridge 
in that vicinity. Then these ancient, 
intercontinental wanderers gradually 
spread over most of North, Central and 
South America. There may well have 
been successive migrations. And some 
of these Asiatic tribes eventually de- 
veloped into what we know as the Es- 
kimos, who penetrated as far as Green- 
land. Eskimos today live on both the 
Soviet and Alaskan sides of Bering 
Strait and are nearly identical in phy- 
sique, customs and even language. 

If you go east from Soviet Central 
Asia across the boundary of the Kazakh 
Republic into Siberia, the very first 
people you meet are the Oirots, who 
have an Autonomous Region of their 
own in the midst of the wild and rug- 
ged Altai Mountains. , 

This district is Siberia’s Switzerland ; 
and though it looks quite small on 
a map of the Soviet Union, actually 
it is more than twice as large as Switz- 
erland itself. The Oirots number about 
50,000 and include Kalmyk elements 
who are of the same origin as the Kal- 
myks who live near the Volga River. 
These Oirots, as I indicated earlier, 
are one of the Siberian peoples most 
akin to the American Indian. Their 
traditional dwellings were chooms, 
cone-shaped, bark-covered tents very 
similar to tepees. And until they came 
under Soviet influence, these Oirots 
were nomad herdsmen, hunters and 
fishermen, like so many of the Indian 
tribes. 

Just beyond the Oirots to the east 
is the Khakass Autonomous Region, 
with a mixed population of Turkic and 





Mongolian extraction. Its southern 
section borders on the Tanna Tuva 
People’s Republic, a Mongol territory 
that was once a colony of tsarist Rus- 
sia but whose national independence 
was recognized by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in 1918. On the east, this Re. 
gion is partly bounded by the upper 
reaches of the Yenisei River. Across 
the river at one point is the village 
of .Shushenskoe, where Nikolai Lenin 
spent three years in exile, from 1897 
to 1900. 

(The next article will deal with the 
Autonomous Republics of Buriat-Mon- 
golia and Yakutia, which are also in 
that section of the USSR traditionally; 
known as Siberia.) 


Bulletins on USSR 


Those interested in various aspects of 
Soviet culture will find a regular source of 
fresh material in a number of bulletins now 
published on science, education and archi- 
tecture. The science bulletin, issued by the 
American-Soviet Science Society, which is 
affliated with the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, gives brief di- 
gests of both American and Soviet articles 
on scientific developments in the USSR, a 
bibliography of current material, and per- 
tinent news briefs. The education and archi- 
tecture bulletins contain similar material 
in their fields and are issued by the Educa- 
tion and Architecture committees of the 
same National Council. 

Readers interested in obtaining copies of 
these bulletins may do so by applying to 
the respective committees or to the science 
society at the headquarters of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 114 
East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


A valuable service is performed by the 
Agricultural Committee for American- 
Soviet Friendship which compiles, twice 4 
month, comprehensive bulletins on_ the 
latest news on Soviet agriculture, scientific 
achievements, life in the Soviet village and 
other questions of interest to farmers and 
the general public. 

Further information may be _ obtained 
from the Agricultural Committee for Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship, Executive Secretary 
Elmer McClain, Lima, Ohio. 
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Contains 18 of the more popular works of 
this great author. 330 pages. Paper cover. 










































i all $1.25 postpaid 
ce of 
now 
rchi- 2) A. P. CHEKHOV 
h 
Ag STORIES AND NOVELETTES 
1 of 
f di- Fifty-three short stories by a great psy- 
chologist and writer. 376 pages. Boards. 
per- : i 
= $1.75 postpaid 
rerial 
duca- 
the if you do not have a dictionary 
es of we recommend 
1g to 
‘ience 
‘ional 3) NEW 
+a RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
tt DICTIONARY 
ice a 
= by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 
ntific 
> and A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
» and raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
; en unusually comprehensive guide to the 
ained : i 7 : 
die reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 
etary $2.00 postpaid 
wus § NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
—— @ fen percent to cover additional 
postage charges 
z FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dep't. J., 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find [] check [J bills O money 
Order, to: the: amount Of $i... ccsccccccccscccecs 
for which please send me items number 
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Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 








THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 
W. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by Quentin 
Reynolds, Edgar Snow, Eric Johnston, John 
Hersey, Henry Wallace and over 50 other 
leading Americans. 1l5c. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Eye-witness report of actual functioning 
of Polish Provisional Government and its 
democratic measures to rebuild wartorn 
Poland. Indispensable to an understanding 
of the vital Polish issue. 10c. 


USA—USSR 
PARTNERS FOR PEACE 


A selection of the leading addresses at 
the American-Soviet Friendship rally in 
Madison Square Garden, the Red Army Day 
celebration and International Women’s Day 
broadcast. Including addresses by Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., Andrei A. Gromyko, 
Earl of Halifax, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Henry J. Kaiser. 10c. 


OUR SOVIET ALLY 
by Hon. Joseph E. Davies 


Our former ambassador to Moscow warns 
of the dangers of anti-Soviet propaganda. 
3e. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 
by Eric A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 


by Anna Louise Strong 


A vivid description of the Soviet farm 
system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 
by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 
With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 
Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 
A vast amount of information is packed 
into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 
® 


Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and Study (Mimeographed). 5c. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 
from 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 











SOVIET 
rILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Releases 
THE LAST HILL 


Epic story of Sevastopol’s heroic 
defense. Directed by Alexander 
Zarkhi and Josef Heifitz, directors 
of “Baltic Deputy.” 


ZOYA 


The story of Zoya Kosmodem- 
yanskaya, Russia’s greatest hero- 
ine of this war. Original score by 
Dmitri Shostakovich. English text 
by Howard Fast. 


Coming Soon 


NUMBER 217 


First Soviet wartime film of life 
in Germany. Timely story of a Rus- 
sian girl who escaped from Nazi 
slavery. Directed by Mikhail 
Romm, director of “Lenin in Oc- 
tober,” “Lenin in 1918” and “The 
Thirteen.” 


COUNTER-PLAN 


The Soviet Secret Service in a 
fight to the finish with a group 
of German spies. Directed by 
Vladimir Legoshin. 


INVASION 


A psychological story of a Russian 
family who refused to retreat be- 
fore the Nazi army. Directed by 
A. M, Rom. 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A GIRL 


A story of Leningrad’s children 
during the war. Directed by 
Victor Eisimont. 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The story of the incentives behind the Soviet victories, 





on the battlelines, in the factories, farms and homes 





The Soviet Spirit. 


by DR. HARRY F. WARD 


 N his introduction Dr. Ward writes: 


From the first days of the first Soviet Re- 
public a few inquiring spirits have tried to 
give their fellow citizens the facts and tell them 
the truth about the new society that was being 
built there. ... 


Twice I went to the Soviet Union for study. 
Each time I saw what would be a miracle of his- 
tory to those who did not understand what was be- 
hind the events. . .. My purpose was to find out 
whether the incentives of an infant society were as 
powerful and practical as those of the capitalist 
world, and whether their weaknesses and dangers 
could be overcome as those of the profit motive 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dept. A-4) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose [] check [] money order [J currency for $2.00 
for a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one 
year and a copy of “The Soviet Spirit” by Dr. Harry F. 


C] Renewal 
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had not been. The evidence showed that the Soviet 
economy was succeeding and would succeed. Re- 
cent developments have provided additional proof. 
The evidence was observed and analyzed in the 
industrial centers of Leningrad and Moscow; on a 
communal type of collective farm in the black soil 
belt of the Volga Region; in the big harvesting ma- 
chinery plant outside of Rostov; in the Baku oil re- 
gion; in three Caucasian republics; in Odessa. 
Mrs. Ward and I traveled alone and lived most 
of the time at people’s homes, seldom in hotels. ... 
Thus we came to know the .... story of Soviet in- 
centives and to understand that, because of all it 
means for the future of human living everywhere, 
there is no more pregnant chapter in history. 


Contents 


7. scope of this informative and inspiring 
book may be indicated by its contents: WHY 
THEY WERE Wronc—“Our Spirit is DIFFERENT’— 
No Fear OF THE FuTURE—THE ButLpers Ficot— 
Not For THEMSELVES ALONE—WHAT’s Ours Is 
Mine—Sociauist Prorit AND CAPITALIST VIRTUES 
-—Everypopy’s Business—THEY WorK TOGETHER 
—WINNING THE BATTLE OF PRopUCTION—SOCIALIST 
ComPETITION—WorKERS’ INITIATIVE—PAYMENT BY 
RESULTS — OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL—SociAL Ap- 
PROVAL—THE SOCIALIZED INDIVIDUAL—THE PULL 
OF THE FUTURE. 


The Auther 
Dr. WARD has taught in theological schools for 


over a quarter of a century and is at present 
Professor Emeritus of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He was founder of the Methodist Federation 
of Social Services. He has traveled extensively, in 
Europe and the Orient, visiting the USSR twice, 
the second time for a stay of a full year. He is the 
author of Social Creed of the Churches, The Bible 
and Social Living, The Gospel for a Working 
World, The New Social Order, In Place of Profit, 
etc. His analyses of Soviet ethics and incentives is 
therefore based on a first hand, lifelong study of 
the ethical systems of the world, 


Special Offer 


bag SOVIET SPIRIT is a new book, not a reprint. 
By special arrangements with the publisher we are 
enabled to offer our readers a copy of this great 
new book, just off the press, together with a year's 
subscription to the magazine, for only $2.00. 








